@ £250 FOOTBALL PRIZE WON AGAIN! 


Free Insurance. 


TRANSMISSION TO CANADA. 


TE ee eee eee 


Tnsist on seeing May be obtained 


BOTTLED BY from all Wine and Spirit 
g Merchants in 
8, 6, and 12 Pottle Cases. 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” 
on the Capsule and Back 
Label. 
Write direct for name cf nearest retailer to 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


NONE OTH 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


’ ais ethese Park D s, sattage Pela, 
vere ten little smokers, hooray! hooray! off shed firs coppers und try ecu £ tags 
(wo little Coppers we're duncing away. ae by cre acitl ai Heat eel een cam s7y 
ronder we're gay, they are going to pay ine fellows kaow sontethin ab Toereg! 
Ion little‘ Park Drives? hooray! hooray! 
(Cuaranteed absolutely Purc) 
‘ade from Finest Sun-dried Virginia) 


| (0,.2> * The Greatest Cigarette Success of recent years. Sota Everywhere. I for 2” 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 


THE HISTORIC HOUSE. 
Appointed Manufacturers to 
H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


and to other 


ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROPE. (BY AProrsron 


_ PURE 


CGocow 


ALIA AL A——____ 


300 
GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, etc. 


Fry’s “Five Boys” and “ Lotus” Chocolate, “King George,” “Queen Mary,” 2: 
“Queen Alexandra” Chocolates as supplied to Royalty. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN || 


cae need ‘GENUINE BARGAINS. oat AVE: 


selection oe Suiting Patterns of Tweeds, 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is wade to the Readers Woisted Serges Plan Black 

of Pearson’: Weekly, 14312, Onreceipt of P.O. for 5 /6 and Blue seat rd. 

we willforward direot from cur Looms to your Graves Tailoring is for men o 
REPEAT address one of onr REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


onpamom sz’? | REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-QUINEA geinered “for 6) 


balance in five monthiy 
payments. A stylish com- 
fortable fit guaranteed 
with order.{ 47d money returned sf 
: you are not fully satished. 


‘Write for Pattern } T © 
‘ \ . to-day. You can caste cm f 5 y oO LA D 1 E & 
\ HAY 4 { sis Feat lentes %. THE LR.S. COLDEN COMPOUtID 
RUGS = | i : a 3: Graves Ltd, ‘ty are of priceless value. They affur! 


: f instance, frequently to afew hours |}! 
a ~ is 8 : 7 Weakness and Irregplarities, are sufe, +) 
‘ s Far sriperior.te Steel, Tansy, etc.. ert 
m ‘ parations. rices, 13. éd. awd ‘treble 
suitable for Drawing-room, Dining. : extra strong, 48. Gd, Post Free in 1 ia 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- Direct from 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co 
AWAY. 


ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM. 


fashionable self-shades -of Crimson, 145 Etockwell Road, Lonc: 


Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to ~ 
FITNES 


suit all requirements, and large eneugh 
In men of alleges. Why not write fur 


to coverany ordinary-sized room. These 
Carpets, with 


The Best Way to Learn 


=< j and get fit by the standard, scientitie : 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, T.AC K 

NEW . WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOU! | 
ib t out Sa 1 aes E sues ample. (NO atommsch nysical + 

w e sen as Sample electricity, "No fatiguing physical e+ 

DESICNS. thus showing the iudentical quality we we eletrules,nochangeuf habits, lors of tis 


but ar, assured restoration for ali met 
is to study the paticnts say. I send the book 
free in plain savelops for 2 stamps + 


‘SCOUT’ CH ART Londen Wo." matabitsted a yeure, 
on the subject. C.&G. KEBARSLEY'S ORIG 


Widow Welch's: 


; Fematic i 
Prompt and_reliable, for Ladics 
Genuine, AWARDED CERTIF!: 
MERIT at the Tasmania } 
1891. 100 Years’ Reputation. 
ppechaliste for the Cure of all Veins 
Scld in boxes, 2, ljand 2/9, of nls 

free W2end 210 fre: 
CATHERINE KEAR*! 
(Dept. P.W.), 43 Waterion Rea’, ! 


supply in all sizes. They are caaie 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can only be 
obtained direct from 
our looms,t hus saving 
the purchs user all 
i mildle profits. 
2 OVER 400,000 
2 SOLD D oRing 
Z HE, PAST 

TWELVE MONTHS, 
Z Money willingly 7~ 
turned if not approv 
> Thousands 7 

peat Orders and 
Unsolicited Testi- 
mopiuls received, 

ith every Carpet 

we -shall ABSO. 
VUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very hand. 
some Rug to match, 
‘or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10/6, 
4 ILLUSTRATED BAR. 
“.; GAIN CATALOGUES of 
~ Carpets, Hearthrugs, 

Overmastels, Bedsteads 
Bedding, Table Linevs, Curtains, etc., POST FREE If mentioning ‘‘Pecrson’s Weekly ” 11.3/12, 
when writiag. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, aud shipped at lowest rates,- 


Trrycrapnuic Abpress: ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


5 a aT 28 Maid Lane, 
F, HODGSON & SONS i250 set ec: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS, paces 


Study the Advertisements 


writing toadvertisers please 11 


c 
LADI' 
GAUTIER’S FAMOL 
are without doubt 
ever offered for Fett G 
and I larities. 1 
Safe, Seana Speedy 
* cover, 1/3 and 2/9; ¢°° 
BALDWIN & Co. ter 
Blectric Parade, Holl: 


This picture iustrates a figure tuken 
from the ‘Scout’? Chart on Boxing. 


The * scout” CHART is 
most instructive, and every boy inter- 
ested in Baxing should write for it. 


The Price of this Chart is 2d., or 3d., post 
paid, from The Editor, rhe ‘Scout, ‘a 


ne no 
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RESULT OF CONTEST No. 1. 


£142 DIVIDED. 


ENTER CONTEST. No. 4 TO-NIGHT. 


“Middles” has exceeded our expectations. So pore has our new competition proved that the guaranteed prize money of £100 has bean 


surpassed, and the sum available allows £142 to be divided amongst the successful competitors. 
The first prize, instead of being £50 only, as guaranteed, is £71, and this sum has been awarded to A. Hatchard, 55 Campden House Road, 
Kensington, for the following : ComManp; Missis’ “ ADVICE.” 
The second prize of £36 has been awarded to Alfred E. Cleall, 8 Osborne Road, Swanage, Dorset, who submitted; MuSrc: Steak Sizzyina. 
Other awards in Middles No. 1 will be found on page 3 of cover. 
‘ We have pleasure in announcing another Middles’ Contest below, and you should not fail to take advantage of this opportunity to win a big 
cash prize. 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. 


First of all, choose one word containing an odd number of letters from any column of this number of “Pearson’s Weekly.” Then 
construct a sentence or phrase of two words (called a “Middle” ), which shall have some bearing on the chosen word. The first word of your 
“Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your Middle. 

For instance, take the word “ NIGHTMARE,” the centre letter of which is “T." Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, 
“G” for the second, and we get “ TERRIFIES GERTIE.” Or, again, take the word “SLIPPER,” the centre Ictter of which is “ P.” We choose “P” 
again as the other letter and get “ Pa’s Punisher.” 


Here are a few other examples: 


Word Selected. BMiddie. Word Selected. Midile. 
OvOur OrrEN OFFENDS MoNey Navy’s Necessity 
RiFis Frigutens Exeuy TRAMP Auways ‘liked 


ss nN 
Below you will find two entry forms for Middles. You are at liberty to use ono or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two M iddles on each entry form. 
lace ceeeneceeeeneensanenaneseecaeeee ent se tne onenee eas Cut GCOSS Ere ...ccerererrrerversescessoers a svaneenaeneans davyninnenees > 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 4. 


: “ wippies.” 

1. A‘l attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wi be aisqualified, 

E> 2. Fachentry form must bsarthe usual signature in ink of the com. 

= petitor, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, | Boce-.cccceee 

* Fach competitor mnt give his or her real name and addros3. Uniess 

scondition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisorhcr rightto® 


“When you have filled ap the entry form, ittamdiied | aa ae) 
-r fo- sirrenre, and place it in an envelone addressed to the EDITOR, 
1 son's Weekly, Menrietta Street, London, W.C. 


. Mark your envelope " Middles No. 4,” in the top left-hand corner. Signed evcceene seeteeeres cee eeesee eee veneessonceseenea sans anses ren senses sen eeenesees renee 
: ay attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, March Mth. =" Add: 
fas Thre are two eutry forms, you may use ons or both, You may write ress 
eee. Ur Wiles on cach, you use the twe entry forms a postal order for 
a fat bapents If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use boih the one 
Everyone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each above and the one below send 1.-. 


end must be crosaxl “& Co.” in the manner shown | yee cevcensaacancescasgecaucecseeeeseseereeeseseeeaee ses Cut ACross Aere vercsscssrrernreeeesssecensnaancesceesers aaceaeaee oD 
Space provided on the entry forin. Where one P.O. ENTRY FORM, “ MIDDLES,” NO. 4, 
ot higher value is font to cover more than one entry 


entry form, | 


9. Of the amount received {after deducting 19 per 
cent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of the 
by wt Middle considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
tee ‘hom originality of idea will be taken into consideration, If | prrerssrerere 
Ua are more senders than one of Middle thus swiccted by the 
‘i.cators, this half will be divided amon 2st «li such senders. 
Uv The remaining halt will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
ii: on those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
Asc ¢ Fditor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non 
ety of any attempt submitted. 
correspondenca will be entered into in connection with the 
. and telegrams will be ignored. Addi 
> published decision ia fiual, and competitors may enter om PESS cvscenseccencceccceecssscuensaneaceesseeeeess ss 
erstwuding only, 


COLUMN. | LINE. WORD SELECTED. “ wippLes.”” 


Signed ssssssssecssensrseceeneeesvenss 


BAD MEMORIES. THE ANSWER. 

Irony: “So your ladics’ whist club has dis- | Litrie Girt (looking over advertising pace) s 

sa oe ” ‘ > He anexes ne “Mamma, why do all these seaside boarding-houses 
aud: “Yes, You sec, after the third or . - pipe an object to children 2?” 

fourth trick we couldn’t remember what were soothes his Fond Mother: “I’m sure I don’t know. 


trumps,”” 


antes it coe you leave the trump-card 


jblaud: “We tried that, but after the third or 
i rth trick we couldn’t remember who it belonged | aks 
, ri, 


| | 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Briar Pipes, and Pen-kiniws offered in this week's footlines. 


brain, Go and see what baby is crying about, and 

a Stipa his tell Johnny to stop throwing things at peopls 
in ny okenae; hevag /in the street, and make George and Kate 

| stop fighting, and tell Dick if he doesn't stop 

(See page 923.) | blowing that tin trumpet I'll take it away from 


THOROUGH WETTING. 

In spite of his seventy years, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
the famous Socisl-Democrat, is taking a keen 
interest in the present Labour trouble. Mr. 
TLyndman has had a very adventurous career in 
various parts of the world, and once during 
hurricane in the Fijis, he had a narrow escape from 
being drowned. 

He was on board a rather unsatisfactory vessel 
that had managed to get out of its course, and 
when the hurricane broke over them things looked 
pretty bad. Mr. Hyndman and the others came on 
deck and prepared to sink or swim, for the crew 
had lost all control over the vessel, and she was 
drifting steadily towarda a reef. Only a miracle 
could save them. 

Remembering that a one-legged man had heen 
left below in the cabin, Mr. Hyndman called down 
to him through the roaring of the storm: ‘“ We'll 
be on the reef in five minutes! Won't you come 
up and take your chance ?” 

“Is it raining ?” the man yelled back. — 

“Yes,” Mr. Hyndman answered ; “ raining cats 
and dogs.” 

“Then I'll wait and get wet all at once,” was the 
calm reply. : 

The miracle happened, however; the wind 
changed at the last minute, and the vessel drifted 
clear of the reef into safety. 


AWKWARD ! 

Ose of the hardest-worked men in England 
recently has been Sir George Askwith, the ‘‘ strike- 
settler,” who has been so busy persuading masters 
and men to come to a working agreement. 

If one remembers rightly, it was Sir George who 
told us the story of the old professor whose absent- 
mi was & t trial to his wife. One 
evening they were dining out at a friend’s house, 
and the professor forgot himsélf as usual. He 
leaned across the table to his wife, and remarked 
sadly : ‘‘ The soup is a failure again, my dear!” 


HEAVY ODDS. 

Tue Paris University is arranging a course of 
lectures on the dramatic works of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, and the Odcon Theatre is busy 
rchearsing his Arms and the Man. So it would 
seem ‘Shaw-worship” has taken hold of the 
Parisians. : 

The most characteristic story told of Mr. Shaw 
is in connection with the first night of Arms and 
the Man in London. When he stepped before the 
curtain there was a hearty round of applause, and 
when that had died down he asked abruptly: 
** Well, what do you think of it?” 

The audicnce, rather staggered by this inquiry, 
were silent for a second. Then a voice from the 
gallery replied : ‘‘ Rotten!” 

Mr. Shaw beamed. ‘‘ My friend, I quite agree 
with you,” he said, addressing the speaker; then 
ho waved his hand towards the rest of the audience. 
“* But what are we two against so many ?” 


CONSCIENCE MAKING COWARDS. 

Sta Witi1am Ramsay, the famous scientist, told 
@ delightful story the other day of the famous 
meteoric shower of 1868. Two astronomers had 
been out dining with a friend. They had dined 
not wisely, but too well. The flowing bow! had 
flowed freely. And as they walked home arm-in- 
arm one of them glanced at the sky and saw the 
brilliant shower of stars. Almost at the same 
moment his companion noticed the display. Both 
took a deep breath and glanced covertly at each other. 

Both thought: ‘‘ Good gracious! I'd no idea I 
was so bad as that!” 

_ They parted without mentioning the wonderful 
sight they had seen, and not till later, when they 
found that many others, undoubtedly sober, had 
seen the wonderful display, did they dare to admit 
to each other that they, too, had noticed it. 


TAKING THEM DOWN. 

Onz of the most amusing books published recently 
is Mr. George A. Birmingham’s “‘ Lighter Side of 
Irish Life.” The coloured illustrations are delight- 
ful, and some of the stories are excellent. 

One is about a very eminent Irish ecclesiastic who 
was forced, much ag his own will, to preach a 
sermon in aid of a fund for restoring an out-of-the- 
way churelr. The congregation put such pressure 
on him that he was unable to refuse, but when he 
had thezn helpless before them he took his revenge. 


WEEK ENET9 
Maren bts 


Bits wr wits 


DEP” The Editor will give 9. 6d. each wee -- 1", 

best paragraph accepted for this column. 1. .,: 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for « 
paragraph used, If there is more than one scr 
paragraph used the penknife will be awariled ‘o 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 
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“Your offerings to-day,” he said, “are to be 
devoted to the fund for repairing, and ”—looking 
round with an audible sniff—-‘‘s/ such a thing be 
possible, the beautifying of this church ! 2 ; 

The congregation had been rather proud of their 


parish church beforehand ; all conceit went out of 
them after that. 


a 
A CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 

Anoraer story from tho same book tells of a 
traveller who, having missed his connection, found 
himself late at night, stranded at a remote railway- 
station in Ireland. He asked a porter if there were 
an hotel anywhere near at which he could get o 
room for the night. a 

“There's two hotels,” the man answered ; “and it 8 
likely that there’s plenty of rooms in both of them.’ 

“Which of the two is the better ?” the traveller 
asked. ‘ Which do you recommend ? ” ; 

“Well, there’s some that prefers the Railway 
Hotel,” said the porter, “and there's some that 
prefers the Royal; but whichever of the two you 
go to you'll find yourself lyin’ awake most of the 
night wishin’ you'd gone to the other.” 


A SURPRISING BABY. 

Mr. Knox, the United States Secretary of State, 
whose suggested trip to Colombia has caused a 
“diplomatic incident,”"—the Colombians plainly 
telling him they don’t want him—once told a story 
of two men who were boasting about their babies, 

“Can your baby talk yet ?”* Jones asked. 

“No, not much,” Brown admitted. ‘‘Can yours?” 

“Oh, yes; talks like anything,” Jones replied 
confidently . “Yours is walking about now, I 
su 7” 

“No, he hasn’t begun to walk yet,” said Brown. 

“Not yet!’ Jones exclaimed. “ Why, he’s 
older than mine, and mine is toddling about.” 

Brown was beginning to get exasperated. 
the way,” he asked casually. “ Does yours use & 
sefety-razor or one of thé ordinary ones ?* 


THE CAREFUL LENDER. 

M. CLEMENCEAD, the famous French statesman, 
had a.narrow escape from death by burning the 
other day. He was taking a bath, and by some 
means the stove that is used to warm the bath- 
room got over-heated and burst into flames. 
Luckily help came quickly and the fire was ex- 
ti 


tay 

“@ 
The half.crown prize this week is won by My. ()), : 
Hood, 68 Hamer Road, Uprer Tooting, S.W. 


? 
Q.—“ What is the greatest riddlo in the worl) 


4.—“ Life—because we must all give it 1).! 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK, 
THERE was an old man of Harwich 
Who asked a young lady in marrwich » 

But, going to church, 
He was left in the lurch, 
There being no room in the carrwich, 


THE LATEST CATCH. 

Ostain a grain of oats and then givo it to a 
friend with a few words of advice. 

When you meet another friend, on whom you 
wish to play the joke, say: “ Havo you scen Sniit\ 
(or whatever his name is)? He has an eat jor 
you.” The victim, of course, goes to Smith a 
asks him for a note. 


SNOWBALL POETRY. 
Wuen the fisher leaves the pool 
And gladly home does hie, 
We get some likely stories, with 

The accent on the lie. 
(See the foot-lino contest below.) 


TURKS AND ITALIANS. 

Pur two matches together on the table to 1pre- 
sent two Italians. On top of these put two ieo 
matches representing two Turks. 

How can get the Italians over tho Tihs 
without touching the former ? 

Solution below. 


lls. 4d. EVERY WAY. 

Can you arrange the amounts ls., 2s., 5».. 4s, 
5s., Is. 4d., 2s. 4d., 33. 4d., 4s. 4d., 53. 4d, Is. hel, 
2s. 8d., 3s. 8d., 4s, 8d., 8d. and 4d. in sixteen squeis 
so that they amount to Ils. 4d. which ever way 
they are added ? 

Solution below, 


gr ie 
. Clemenceau told a story recently of a man 
who met an old schoolfellow. sais 

“Ah, how are you?” he said. © 

The other, who looked rather seedy, said he was 
not at all well, and he gradually led the conver- 
sation round to a request for a loan. Could his old 
friend lend him £50 ? 

“Fifty pounds!” exclaimed the other. “ How 
unfortunate! Many years ago I promised my 
old father that I would never isod large sums. 
A ten-pound note, never more.” 

“T’m sorry,” was the borrower’s answer. “ but 
that would do to go on with.” 

“Good,” was the reply. ‘It’s out on loan just 
now; you shall certainly have it when it comes in.” 


SUSPICIOUS. 

Tne Australian Premier, Mr. McGowen, who 
has been trying to make peace among the Australian 
cricketers, who are pe bee over the selection of 
the team that is to visit England, tells a story of a 
man who accepted an invitation to dine with a 
friend. The friend’s house was some distance off, 
and as the road to it was very dark he took with 
him a big stable lantern. After an excellent dinner 
he left for home in a rather muddled condition. 

Next morning came a. message from his host 
of the night before. 

“Dear Bill,—The bearer is bringing your stable 
lantern. Please return the parrot and cage you 
took instead.” = 


NOT VERY OLD. 
Five years ago I was twice as old as Jon, 
and six years hence our united ages will come tv S-. 
What are the present ages ? 
Solution below. 


: YOU'VE NEVER SEEN, 
A sHEET from the bed of a river. 

A toe from the foot of a mountain, 
A page from a volume of steam. 

A wink from the eye of a needle, 

A nail from the finger of fate. 

A feather from the wing of an army. 
A hair from the head of a hammer. 
A bite from the teeth of a saw. 

A check that is drawn on a sandbank, 
Or a joint from the limb of the law, 


Solutions. 
TURKS AND ITALIANS. 


Tarow the matches representing the Turks vn!) |" 
table. 


lls. 4d.. EVERY WAY. 
Tals picture shows how it may be done. 


iP 
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LITTLE CAT! 

Tax musical comedy ladies are still raging against 
Sir A. W. Pinero’s new play, The ‘ Mind-the.Pains* 
Girl. Sir Arthur is a horrid man, they say, to tell 
the public such things about them. Just as though 
every chorus girl isn’t a perfect lady! The idea! 

Here, by the way, is a little exchange of confi- 
dences said to have taken place in a Gaiety Theatre 
dressing-room. 

They were discussing marriage. 

“I don’t intend to marry,” said one chorus girl 
decidedly, “‘ unless I get a husband who will be 
easily pleased.” 

‘That's the kind you'll get, dear!” said the 
other sweetly. 

After that the fireproof curtain had to be lowered ! 


Whe 
NOT VERY OLD. 


TBE answer is 45 years and 25 years. 


“ook at the ‘' Bits for Wits’ column on this page. Yow will see there a four-line verse called ‘‘ Snowball Poetry.” w 


Wert ENDING 
Mince 1, 1912. 
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narrative tells how Lieutenant 
“River Clyde,” jumped intoa 
a China- 


deck in a twinkle. 

Without a moment's consideration the second | 
mate, C. C. Halliday, put his hands on the gunwale | 
and was ready to spring into the sea. Tho other 
olivers sought to dissuade hima. 

“it's Only a Chinaman.” 

“It's only a Chinaman,” they shouted. 
him yo!” 

“Stand back!” said the gallant young officer. 
“ 4 Chinaman is a man like the rest of us and must 
get a chanco!”’—and, without further parley, | 
Hullilay plunged into the sea, whose waves were 
rolling mountains high at the time. | 
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“Let. 


There was but one foeling among those on board, 
ax, in their excitement, they looked helplessly | 


AANA AR 


f “Earthquakes a Speciality.” 


The Secrets of the Wonderful Stage at Drury Lane. 


Evrnynopy knows Drury Lane and its wonderful 
stige. The stage where fairies glide out over the 
orchestra, recite prologues, and disappear 
nysteriously. Where solid columns melt away, 
and trees grow in their stead. Where streets and 
houses upieave and collapse at a moment's notice, 


OA 


990? 


cv 
[soto 


AUDIENCE,: 
* stage without scenery. A, Band Care the 
can be raised by means of separate hydraulic 
ts. 


Drv Trane's 
Qoeiions that 


& though a real earthquake were in progress, and 
hol a machine-made, once nightly affair. 


The stage has earned its reputation fairly, for 
‘1 do very wonderful things. Tho earthquake 
recent production of 
uowledged to be a triumph 


it c 
feone in the 


ack The Hope was 


of stagecraft, 


4 palace, ; 
P2.2ce scene as it appears to the audience before an 


earthquake takes pluce. 


Take careful note of the way tie last line finishes, then send me @ sinrvilur verse. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


siilor had needlessly thrown his life away, for not 
only was there a rough sea rolling, but those waters, 
thoy knew, were swarming with sharks. 

As was aftorwards ascertained, the first experine> 
Halliday had in the water was tho eorie ore of 
being irresistibly drawn under by the suction of the 
ship. But he dexterously succecdod in clearing the 
surging foam produced by the propellers, from 
whose deadly revolutions he just cleared himself by 


| the narrowest shave and in the nick of time. 
| Once clear of tho ship, he discovered that his 


heavy boots, which he had not taken time to put 
off, were proving a serious encumbrance. Tuming 
on his back, he coolly proceeded to unloose the 
burden, strapping the boots round his shoulders. 

Ho then struck out in search of the ill-fated alien. 
Breasting the waves bravely, he looked about 
anxiously for the poor Chinaman, and once or 
twice got his eye on him in tho distance. By the 
time he reached the spot, however, the man had 
disappeared, seized, it is thought, by an enormous 
shark, the dorsal fin of which could clearly be seen 
from the ship’s deck. 

Lost Sight of the Ship. 

By this time Halliday saw that the task of trying 
to save the poor fellow was hopeless, and resolved 
to return to the ship. But on looking round no 
trace of the vessel was to be seen. 

As she was going at full speed, a considerable 
distance was covered before she could be stopped. 
As soon as this was accomplished a lifeboat was 
manned, and sent in search of the gallant young 
officer. : 

For some time neither lifeboat nor the would-be 
rescuer could sight each other. Then, finding 
himself on the crest of a very high wave, Halliday 
waved his hand, and the crew of the lifeboat for- 
tunately observed the signal, and made for it, 


wonderful and inexplicable. And yet the machinery 
that brought about the wonderful effects was not 
80 complicated as one would suppose. 

Hydraulic lifts take first place at Drury Lane. 
They monopolise everything, the stage is full of 
them, for on these lifts depends the production 
of most of the spectacular wonders. 

Take the stage when the machinery is at rest, 
and the scenery has been cleared away for the 
night. It has the appoarance of any ordinary stage 
of large dimensions, but when the hydraulic lifts 
are working, and the scenery is iu its proper place, 
people begin to gasp. 

Our first picture shows the stage at rest, when 
destitute of scenery. Now suppose a palace scene 
is to be sot. The lift at the back of the stage is 
called into requisition, and part of the stage is 


The same scene after the earthquake—cffected by raising 
and lowering the lifts. 


raised to a height of several feet. A portion in ths 
front of the stage is next raised very 
slightly. _ . 
hen the scenery is placed in its position, and 
in a short space of time a wonderful palace appears, 
with steps and raised terraces. . ; 
If an earthquake should be required special 
collapsible sconery is uscd, and when the time 
arrives for the earth to quake the lifts move up 
or down with a run. ‘The effect is surprising. 
Suppose in the scene shown, for instance, the 
section of the stage on which the terrace is built 
suddenly sinks below the stage. The trick scenery 
crambles away in the most natural manner in the 
world. On the other hand, a froat section of the 
i stage will rise suddenly, and at once a tiled terrace 


shoots into the air, 


| 
| over the ship’s side—namely, thet a brave young | arriving just in time to pick the young officer up in 


; an exhausted condition. 

On his return to the ship restorativos were at 

once used, and in a short time the brave yourg 

| Sailor, who is a young man of fine physique an‘ 4 
strong and expert swimmer, was as fit as a fi dle 
and ready for his next watch on deck when his t. no 
came. 

Having all the modesty of the true hero, th’s 
young oflicer seemed to think little or nothing abo ¢ 
his feat of daring, or the risk he had run; anc’, 
indeed, but for the captain, who reported it on 
arrival, it might never have been heard of. It was 
in all the newspapers before even his friends in 
Peterhead, of which town he is a native, had heard 
a word about it. ' 


Awarded Two Medals. 

It is well worthy, however, of all the honour that 
has followed the recognition of it. ‘To risk one’s 
life to save a brother is a noble thing ; to risk one’s 
life to save a fellow-countryman is nobler still ; but 
to risk one’s life, as in this case, to save an alien, 
who would willingly throw his life away “ as 'twore 
a careloss trifle,” is the noblest of all things. 

Last year the Royal Humane Society awarded 
the young hero the silver medal, and at its recent 
annual mecting adjudged him worthy to receive the 
Stanhope Gold Medal for the bravest deed of tha 
year. May he long be sparod to wear it. with 
honour to himself and credit to his country. 


STRANGER (out West): ‘“‘See here! I want you 
to arrest those two men over there for forcing 
me into a game of nap with them and swindling 
me.” 

Policeman: ‘‘ Y’re askin’ too much, my friend. 
One’s th’ honoured mayor of this ‘ere city, an’ th’ 
other’s th’ chicf of perlice.”’ 


Behind the scenes, of course, property men ar3 
producing the various noises incidental to an earth- 
quake, and the scene to the audience becomes 
remarkably real. 

And that’s how it is done. 
to a great 
height, or sink 
bz2low the stage 
if required, so 
that all manner 
ef strange 
effects may be 
produced. Be- 
sides the lifts 
there are, of 
course, count- 
less trapdoors 
and gratings 
dotted all over 
tho stage, and 
with these in 
full swing the 
stage becomes 
a strange mix- 
up of hills and 
hollows. 

The fairies who appear over the orchestra at 
pantomime time do so by means of the machina 
shown in the fourth illustration. The fairy stands 
on the platform, and when the stage-hand tuins 
a handle the iron arin swings round with remark- 
able rapidity, carrying the fairy through a hole ia 
the curtain. 

She remains in view of the audience until the 
handle is reversed, then the arm swings round to 
the side again, bringing the fairy to the wings, 
where she descends to the stage by meaus of a step- 
ladder. 


The lifts will raise 


i Mi, 


blip 
7 


The machine that carries the fuirtes 
into view, 


The fatries as they appear to the andicn it, 


wz 
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Justified His 
Existence. 


By 
HAROLD DORNING. 


Tug Mulcaster Central Station of the Great British 
Railway had, for years, been recognised as one of the 
most important in the country, being not only in 
competition with the “City” station of the same 
name, owned by the North, South, and East Railway 
Company, but was also the junction which was 
admitted to be the key to the industrial north. 

John Murgatroyd, the stationmaster, was already 
growing gray in the service, and had been in charge of 
the Central Station more years than he ca to 
remember. 

In former days the position had always been 
looked upon as one of the stepping-stones to somo 
of the more exalted ‘‘ plums ” in the railway service, 
tut Murgatroyd was not an ambitious man, and 

robably he would havo becn content to continue 
in the position until such time as he was super- 
annuated, but for the fact that recently additional 
family obligations had been forced upon him. 

These were no less than the support of a widowed 
daughter and the upbringing of her young family. 

Within three years of her marriage his daughter's 
husband had contracted pneumonia and found an carly 
grave, leaving her with two young children totally 
unprovidced for. 

ing left absolutely penniless sho had returned, 
with her infants, to the parental roof to keep house for 
her father. 

So, at fifty-one years of age, John Murgatroyd 
began to cast about with the object of getting an 
increased salary in his present position, or obtaining 
more money at an even more important centre than 
Mulcaster. 

With this object in view he made the necessary 
overtures to the superintendent of the line. 

Rumours of impending changes in connection with 
the proposcd amalgamation of the Great British 
Company with their principal competitors the North, 
South, and East Railway, constantly circulated over 
the two systems, and, knowing hc possessed a splendid 
record in the past, John Murgatroyd was hopeful that 
his claims to promotion would be recognised. 

So it was with feclings of delight that he found 
among his letters one morning an official envelope, 
marked, ‘ 0.C.S..” which came from the chief athes 
of the company. 

The letter, a typical railway communication, brief 

d to the point, read as follows :-— 

‘“* Please to attend at this office at 11.0 a.m. 
on Thursday next for instructions. The chief 
parcels clerk will take charge of the station 
during your temporary absence. Make all necessary 
arrangements. Pass for the journey inclosed 
herewith. (Signed) TT. GavERODGER 

(Superintendent of the Line).” 


That was all; no hint as to what was in store for 
him, but that it was something good he firmly believed. 

How could it be otherwise with his record? So 
it was with feelings more buoyant than usual, that at 
eleven o'clock on the Thursday morning, as instructed 
he presented himself at the office of the superintendent 
of the line. 

John Murgatroyd was not kept waiting many 
minutes beyond the hour when he was shown into 
the presence of his chief. 

‘* Morning, Murgatroyd, take a chair!” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

“*You will, no doubt, have anticipated that I sent 
for you to come to see mo this morning in reference 
to your recent application.” 

Yes, sir, I did think something of the kind.” 

“Quite so! Well, Murgatroyd, before we procced 
further, am I right in assuming that you are dissatisfied 
with your present position as stationmaster at 
Mulcaster Central ? ” 

“Not at all, sir, not at all,” replied Murgatroyd 
quickly, anxious to remove any false impression that 
his application might have created, “ in fact, I should 
never have asked for any further considcration, being, 
personally, quite content to remain at Mulcaster till 
the end of the chapter, had not an unfortunate family 
catastropho caused me to do so.” 

bs Chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“We cannot allow private family matte wei 
with us at all, Margate yd.” J sitio 

“‘ Quite so, sir, but I hoped my record and lengthy 
service would merit some further prefcrment,” 

“‘ Exactly, but since we have finally arrived at an 
understanding—I ought, perhaps, to say—er—a 
working arrangement or agrecment, with the North 

’ 


Four lines only. For the best verse I witl give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘ Snowball.” 


South, and East Company, I am 
time being, at any rate, anything in the naturo of 
Naa is entirely 


that since competition between 
ceased, it is no longer c 
companies should maintain two stationmasters at 
Mulcaster, and as economy is tho 
commencing almost immediately, ho 
be placed under the supervision of a joint man, 
the name of that individual, I am extremely sorry to 
say, is not Murgatroyd.” 


closely. 


you have hitherto held will be disper 
the time, at all events, the 
need of your services.” 


An increased salary 
certainty ; a superior position he had even hoped for, 


~~ will initiate him into the duties of the 


ymplete Short SUtOrye 0 Manen is, 2 
a_i ¥ 


am afraid that for the 


out of the question.. In fact, 

uty to inform you 
us has practically 
that our respective 


urgatroyd; it is my disagreeable 
necessary 
order of the day, 


both stations will 
and 


“He Ieant back in his chair and watched Murgatroyd 


The latter was almost too astounded to speak. 
“What docs that mean then, sir?” he stammered 


at last. 


: , Murgatroyd, that the position which 
It means, Murgatroyd cri oe 


company has no further 


John Murgatroyd flushed deeply. sie 
“Am I to understand then, sir, that after my life’s 


service, and without a stain on my record, I am to 
be discharged ? ” he faltered. 


Murgatroyd, hardly so bad as that. 


“ Tut—tut, 


We shall, of course, rctain your services, although 
we have not a stationmaster’s position to offer you 
at prescnt, 2 
duties of chief parcels clerk at Whitminster. ) 
salary will not be interfered with, although the special 
expenses allowed you as stationmaster will naturally 


but I have arranged that you take ng the 


ous 


cease, 


“ All of which mcans, sir, in plain language, that I 


am reduced,” blurted out Murgatroyd, unable to con- 
tain himself longer. 


“Nothing of the kind, Murgatroyd. At present 


you are unnecessary, and the company is acting hand- 
somely, I think, in retaining you. 


fy 


This was all so different from what he had expected. 
he had looked upon almost as @ 


but a reduction—never ! 

“Who is to succeed me? The protégé of some 
director, I suppose?” In the bitterness of his heart 
the words were out before he could check them. 

“You forget yourself, Murgatroyd, such a remark 
is sheer impertinence. Your successor will be at 
Mulcaster on Monday morning next, and for a hy 
ition. 

hen, the following Monday you will take up the work 
I have already indicated at Whitminster. Of course, 


the company will convey your furniture free of charge, 


and when a suitable vacancy occurs you may rest 
assured I shall bear your name in mind. 
morning !” 

This was an intimation that the interview was over. 
There was no appeal. His record and expericnce 
wont for nought, and after a lifetime spent in the 
service to be told he was not wanted—a cast-off— 
was hard indecd. With pale face and glistening eyes 
he stumbled from the room, and his thoughts on the 
journey home to Mulcastcr were anything but pleasant. 

* * * * * * 


Crash! The sudden impact was followed by the 
sickening sound of rending timber, breaking glass, 
and the hiss of escaping steam; mingled with the 
groans and shrieks of the injured and startled 
passengers. 

The train which was conveying John Murgatroyd 
to his new duties at Whitminster had run into some 
obstruction on the line, and the unexpected shock 
hurled him head foremost against the opposite side of 
the compartment. 

The glass in the windows was shivered into fragments, 
which went flying in all directions, one piece making 
an ugly gash just above his right eyebrow. 

Almost blinded by the blood which gushed from 
his wound, and which he endeavoured to staunch with 
his handkerchief, and still suffering from the effects 
of the blow, Murgatroyd eakcget to gain his fect 
and force the door. 

Once on the line a rapid survey of the scene told 
him exactly what had occurred. The signals were 
down, but some half-dozen waggons, containing goods, 
had broken loose from an adjoining siding ani fouled 
the rraia line. 

llis right shoulder pained him severely, and he found 
ho was unable to raise his arm, much less use it. 

The driver was unconscious, the fireman was missing, 
and the guard hors de combat with a broken leg. 

Being an early | train there were not many 
passengers, and, wounded as he was, and growin 
weaker each moment from loss of blood, he rendere 


He writes his 
letters with 
stylo neat, 

He carried his 


“Pearson's” in 
the street. 


(See page 923.) 
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what assistance he could to extricate the oth.r peor! 
from the wrecked train. 78 
There appeared to be no casualties, and whi 
directing operations as regards the wounded be a 
denly leapt to his feet with a start. a 
“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, “tho up linc ig 
blocked with wreckage, and the London express :}e1» 
For a moment his heart seemed to stand st'll, jf, 
was the only man who knew how to act in ti». m_;. 
gency. Then the thought flashed through his }).j)— 
why should he—a man not wanted—of no use~~ on. :y 
himself with the affairs of a company that had ti... 4 
him so badly ? . 
But the next moment ho dismissed the thuil,t ag 
unworthy of him. 
The ndon express would contain a hindrej 
ngers, possibly more, and the knowledge of the 


VW 


ashing along to destruction at sixty milcs an hous 
roused him to action. 
From his experience of the line he knew that thr 


was a signal cabin a little more than a quarter uf anily 
ahead, and towards this he dashed off at full spc, 

The strain was almost too much for him in ji; 
weakened condition, and he felt himself eroyj,. 
dizzy, but realising that perhaps scores of Ji\,, 
depended on his action he managed to keep guir- 
although he lurched heavily from time to time. ©” 

Now for a man past the _— of life a rave of 4 

uarter of a mile is no small matter, under the y+ 
‘avourable conditions, but to a man injired 4: 
weakened through loss of blood, that he acvomylis!, | 
the task is little short of marvellous. 

Only his great determination to stop the froin st a'l 
costs to himself kept him moving. His heart wx 

unding against his ribs like a slodge-haminer, | 

is breath came in quick, short gasps. ‘Ihe val: 
atlast! — 

A glance at the signals showed him that, in tiils.y 
parlance, ‘‘ the sticks were down ” for the expr, ” 

St ring, rather than running, he manaved to 
reach the foot of the steps. The signalman had sea 
him coming, and thrust his head out of the sindo:, 

‘“‘ What’s up ? ” he shouted. 

.“* Accident—both lines blocked—stop the expr!" 

“Too late!” came back the reply. “Shes bie 
now!” 

And true enough, at that moment, the expis:s, 
a shriek came into view out of the mist, thun 
along the line. 

And so his effort had been in vain! His brains! 1. 
There might be a chance, even now, if only be bia 
red flag. 

“Throw me a red flag—quick!"? he manal to 
shout, ‘‘ and show one yourself.” He caught ihe f 
ere it fell, and reeled forward into the four-fuct wav 
in the direct path of the oncoming train. Waviiz i 
flag violently he shouted with all his might. Wo. | 
the driver see him ? ‘ There was just a chanec. His 
fervently he prayed that he might. In another sow! 
the train would be on him, and he staggered aside ov 
in the nick of time. With a sinking heart he wate!: | 
the monster fly past apparently without any dimiai- 
tion of speed. 

Then, still in an agony of doubt, a mist swam be!uto 
his eyes, and he pitched forward on his fare, 

* 


"y 


When John Murgatroyd regained his senses Le «8 
lying on a couch and face of the superintend:ut 
of the line, Mr. Gaukrodger, was bending over him. 

“The express, is it safe ?” he inquired anxious”. 

“Yes, thanks to your plucky effort. I happe! 
to be in the train, saw your flag, pulled the comm. 
cation cord, and the express was pulled up Wi 
twenty yards of the obstruction.” , 

“Thank God!” said Murgatroyd, and sank |} « 
on the couch again with cl eyes. 

It was fully a fortnight before he was fit ford: 
for his shoulder had been dislocated, and befure i 
time had expired he received another commun: :: | 
from his superintendent. It was to this effet : ~ 

“I am instructed to inform you tl \ ‘ 
recent plucky action in saving the Londons * 
from disaster has been brought to the 1" ~ 
the board of directors of this company. ari!’ 
mark their appreciation of your gallin' «"' 
on that occasion they have the greate=* |" 
in presenting you with the inclosed ches: 1" § 
pounds as a slight acknowledgment «1 > © 
services, and at the same time trust 574 
speedily recover from your injuries. 1 am *" 
extremely pleased to inform you that yu i" 
retain your position as stationmaster at +i ibasis 
taking charge of the two stations in the ''." 
of both companies, which position carrs> “"'* 
an advance upon your present salary of !"; 
pounds per annum. 52 4b 

““ At the samo time, being a passen-'" *) 
train you saved, I must personally thank \\ 1" 
your noble self-sacrifice, and shall cst)! © 
oe honour if, in the future, you will al 

numbered as one of your warmest {i 
“Tos, GAUKRU 

John Murgatro ;d’s eyes were moist whe he z 
finished reading this epistle, and with a sich of 2° 
faction he murmured, ‘Thank God! A vs)" 
longer!” 


(See page 9~°) 
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ANOTHER 


Tris Football Skill gee ml has been 
devised for the amusement of the many tens of 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest 
in Association Football, and to enable them to 
put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £250, and the task set enables 
competitors to display their skill in following up 
football, and also fosters their interest in the 
game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form opposite you will find the 
mines of the clubs taking part: in seventeen 
matches to be played on Saturday March 16th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted 
with the records and capabilities of the various 
clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through 
the name of the club which you believe will lose. 
If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result 
ina draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
Judgment, we recommend ‘‘ Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34, (or post free 44. from tho 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will befound complete information regarding 
teams, records of play in past seasons, end results 
of rh yale 4 League matches played last 
season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


names of the terms which you hclieve will lose must be crossed 
Where you forecast a draw don't cross out either. 

centry form must bear tl e nual signature in ink of the competitcr. 

les and oddresses may nt be typewritten cr printed, 

1 © mpetitor must give his or her real address. Unieas this 

‘ition Ls conplied with the compet ‘tor forfcits his or her right toa 


n you have filled up the entry form, cut {t ort and place it in an 
‘ope a‘idressed tothe Editoro! PRARSON'S WER KLY, Henrietta 
London, W.C, Mark your envelope “ SOOrBALL NO2y,"" in the 
(hand corner, and afflx.a penny stamp. All attempts must 
veve not Liter than Orat post Prigey: March Isth, 

Oupon may be sent by each read r, 


f £210 will be awardel to the coinpetitor from whom we 
“ve an culry form bearing what proves to be the correct result of 
3 ca playod. In the event ofatie this run will be civided. 
mpetitor give the correct result. ofall the matches played 
warded to the competitor f1om whom we reccive the ent.y 
a:ning the greatest number of ovrrect results. Inthe event 
© prize will be divided, and, in the event of two or more 
ot being played, the £250 will not be awarded. 
r will accept no responsibility in regard to the Inss or non- 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will nut be 
uss Broot of receipt. 4 i ‘i 
or does not assume ony responsibility for any alteraticns 
-y be made in the fixtures given in tho entry form. 
poudence will be entered into in eonnect.on with the 
‘tion, and telegrams will be ignored. 
Erdiee Seclsion. is final, and competitors may entcr on this 
only. 
comaatitcne ee an address in Scotland will be eligible for this 


“My grandpa had a perplexity fit yesterday,” 
8d small Dorothy. penned fae : 
7 erplexity fit!’? echoed little Clarice, ‘ You 
rican a parallel stroke, don’t you ?” 


i Yes,” said Mrs. Goldmore, “ mine was quite a 
‘se of love at first sight. I was walking with my 
ee in the park when Mr. Goldmore rode past. 
is a ag my dear,’ said mother, ‘that man is 
a half a million of money.’ And I said to 
self that instant: ‘That is the one man in the 
World 1 will marry,’ And I did,” 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


£250 
WON AGAIN! 


Our prize of £250 offered in Contest No. 26 for 
correct results of the English Cup Ties played on 
February 24 has been divided by: 


E. A. BOUFFLER, 18 Haldane Road, Fulham. 
J. H. SMITH, 318 Edenfield Road, Rochdale. 
F. HIGGINS, 91 London Road, Chippenham. 
Ww. J. STANGROOM, 102 Dimpsey Street, Stepney. 


£250 OFFERED. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


—— 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 29. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March 16th. 
Cross out which you cunsider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 

Oldham Athletic v Sheffield Wednesday 

Bolton Wanderers v Blackburn Rovers 
Bradford City v Sunderland 
Woolwich Arsenal v West Bromwich A. 
Manchester City v Everton 

Liverpool v Tottenham Hotspur 
Preston North End =v Manchester United 
Burnley v Derby County 


Leicester Fosse v Hull City 
Gainsboro’ Trinity v Glossop 
Stockport County v Fulham 
Leeds City v Bradford 
Leyton v Reading 


Norwich City v Plymouth Argyle 


Bristol Rovers v Millwall 
Swindon v Queen’s Park Rangers 
Luton v West Ham United 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in °*’ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature soorserscrrocsssressessscescesccecsssocccesescsscseese 
Address 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, 
wiuner of £250 in this Fuotball Competition, writes: 

“Ehave in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annwals,’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help.” 

Mr, J. Hiadmarch, 13 Beach Street, Sunderis2], winner of 
£125 writes: 

“Thave a copy of ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual,’ I think it a splendid guide to those 
who follow football and i advise all competi- 
tors to procure a copy. 

**Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 
may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henriztta St., London, W.C. 


Weary Waactes (the tramp): “ An’ totaink we 
didn’t go to that free concert las’ night !”’ 

Dusty Rhodes: “ W’y ?” 

Weary Waggles: “This here paper says the 
music was intoxicatin’.” 


Sur (tearfully): “‘ Henry, our engagement is at 
an end, and I wish to return to you everything you 
have ever given me.” 

He (cheerily): “Thanks, Blanche! You may 
begin at once with the kisses!” 

They are married now. 
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Odd Points About Pawning that only “Regulers” 
ow. 

To the average man, who never has need to 
patronise them, all pawnshops are alike. But the 
man whom unfortunate experience has made 
an adept in the art of pawning can perceive as 
much individuality in them as can a woman in a 
draper’s shop. Each has its peculiarities, and a 
fleeting muy of these will result in obtaining a 
far better advance on the proposed pledge. 

Jewellery is by far the easiest article to pawn. 
No pawnshop will refuse it. But in pawning an 
article of jewellery, the workmanship of which 
is poor, however pure the metal and stones may be, 
it is better to try a broker in a poor district, as 
he will have a better market for the pledge if 
unredeemed, and 80 will make a better advance. 

Even with jewellery, the “old stager” will go 
carefully to work. He will study the window 
before entering. And if he is pawning, say, a 
bracelet, and perceives a number of these articles 
in the window, he will conclude that the pawn- 
broker is loaded up with them and will have in- 
structed his assistants to “ play low.” He will 
therefore try elsewhere. 


Fads and Fancies. 

The importance of studying the goods in the 
window and about the shop applies even more to 
miscellaneous articles than to jewellery. Every 
month the pawnbroker has a sort of partial stock- 
taking in which he reviews the unredeemed pledges, 
and orders are given to the assistants to discourags 
customers bringing goods of which he already has 
an unredeemed supply. 

Moreover, every pawnbroker has his fads and 
fancies. Most will take men’s and children's 
clothing, but few will take women’s. Even ladics’ 
overcoats, worth perhaps several pounds, will be 
refused a loan of as many shillings. Bicycles and 
typewriters are very hard to pawn, though one or 
two brokers in London make quite a speciality 
of the latter. 

But here is a peculiar fact. These, and several 
other individually unpawnable articles, can be 
used as a “‘malke-weight.”” That is to say, a man 
may get double the normal advance on his own 
overcoat if he deposits that of his wife with it. 
For the pawnbrokor rightly considers that he will 
be all the more likely to redeem the double pledges. 

The amount of the advance should be carefully 
considered. The experienced hand always asks 
for a multiple of two shillings—and sees that ho 
gets it. The point of this is as follows: 

The pawnbroker charges interest at the rate of 
one halfpenny per two shillings per month. Any 
fraction of two shillings is charged as a complete 
two shillings. Thus four and six would be charge:t 
as if the amount advanced were six shillings, 
thereby increasing the interest by 33} per cent. 
per year. And as the ordinary rate is 25 per ccnt. 
this is no light consideration. 


Interest on Money Never Lent. 

This method of advancing is one of the chicf 
profit-earning dodges of the pawnbroker, fcr, 
applied to a large number of cases, it means that 
he receives interest on huge amounts ot money 
that he has never lent. Accordiagly. if our “ old 
hand ” cannot get six shillings he insists on having 
only four—provided that he intends to redecm 
the pledge. 

Many poor persons go once a year to the pawn- 
broker’s to pay the interest on some cherished 
possession pawned perhaps years ago. Few of 
these know that thev have the right to handle tho 
pledge and examine it to see if it is in as good order 
as when deposited. 

The pawnbroker has to keep the pledge for a year 
and seven days—not one day, as is quite common!v 
supposed. As a matter of fact, he always keeps it 
longer—sometimes as long as cighteen months. 

And here is another point. When the pledge 
has “run out,” it by no means follows that tho 
pawner has heard the last of it. At any time 
within three years of the sale of the pledge he may 
pay a penny fee and demand to see the record 
of the sale in the books of the pawnbroker. 

From the amount of the sale the pawnbroker may 
deduct the sum advanced and interest thereon up 
to the date of the sale. Any surplus must be 
handed to the pawner. But he must present 
himself within the specified period with the 
ticket. 


As you will have noticed last week, Pincher was fined five shillings or seven days. | a 
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was at one of the biggest restaurants in the city. 

{ tried hard to get out of it, but my brother 
was adamant, introduced me to my_ partner, 
telling her to rehearse me hard, as I needed it. 


Learnt Dancing in Two Days. 

I did. There were only two clear days, and we 
practised hard from morning to night. When the 
great evening came I scrambled through somehow. 

Boy-like I felt very # pccsin with myself, but 
not after I had overheard my partner’s answer toa 
friend who had asked how the youngster shaped. 

It was: ‘Well, my friend, personally I should 
prefer waltzing with the kitchen table.” 

Since then I: bave been constantly dancing on 
the Continent. The conditions under which a 
dancer does his work there are very different from 
those in England. It may sound curious, but 
till I first appeared in London six months ago 
T had literally never set foot on a real stage. My 
dancing has all been done in restaurants and 
cabarets, with no stage at all. One is practically 
among the audience and mixes freely with them. 

As for these new dances, the Turkey Trot, the 
Grizzly Bear Hug, and the Monkey Crawl, which 
all dancing America is crazy about,’and which lots 
of people are taking an interest in here, I am not 
personally very fond of them myself. 

The eccentric music and the grotesque attitudes 
give them the charm of novelty, but they are really 
only effective as stage dances. And they take up 
so much room that they considerably cut down the 
holding capacity of drawing-room or ballroom. 


Invented by Paris Apaches. 

Most of these new grotesque dances, though they 
come from America, are really, like the Apache 
dance, the invention of the Paris Apaches. To 
study the really eccentric and grotesque in dancing 
I used to frequent the grim underworld of Paris, 
where the cafés are usually converted cellars, 
the men are known only by nicknames such as 
One-eyed George and Jack the Rat, and tigerish 
women, with knives in their stockings, are known 
to friend and enemy alike as Our Lady of Mercy, 
the Golden Princess, and so on. . 

I was sitting one night in a haunt known as the 
Cavern, interestedly watching the dancing, when 
a black-bearded man came in. Almost simul- 
tancously something thudded against the wall close 
tomyear. It was a knife! — 

Before I could realise what had happened the 
newcomer was dragging a girl forward by the wrist. 
She was, he explained with innumerable apologies 
in his almost unintelligible Apache slang, his swect- 
heart. She was jealous, and the knife was meant 
for himself. He was ashamed that the girl had 
embarrassed an interesting stranger. ‘ Would 
Monsieur put him undcr a great obligation by 
kicking her while he held her ? ” 

But Monsicur declined and departed swiftly. 

The Turkey Trot is the only one of the new 
dances that is really American. This is not the 
invention of the stage coon, but an old traditional 
one among the old-fashioned farm negroes. 

I first saw it danced by an old negress grand- 
‘mother dancing with her grandson. In fact it was 
she who taught me, 


He did the seven days! In consequence he was wnable to relate his experiences. 


and post it to arrive not later than ‘Thursday, 
March 14th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


7 Morley Sq., Bishopston, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 66. 


(1) GALLERY GODS. 


The winner, W. Wyllie, 9' Dunn Street, Paisley, 


contributed the following explanation : 


This term was a a to actors who took 
part in Biblical plays. T who took the part of the 


gods descended to the stage from above, namely, the 
gallery. 
of at 

(2) A PLACE IN THE SUN. 


Nowadays, le who patronise the gallery 
tre are al hiied as “ The Gods.” 


by the winner, J. Hitchin, 
réstol, read as follows : 


This expression has recently been made in Germany, 


The attempt submiltcd 


and expresses Teutonic determination to possess such 
portions of the earth as are still unappropriated in 
order to provide colonies and commerce for their 


increasing pulation. It expresscs the natural 
ambition andl claies of Germany to world power. 
(3) BREAKING THE BANK. 

This phrase was thus explained by the prize-winner, 
F. V. Y. Aldridge, 44 Frances Road, Windsor, Berks : 

The croupier at each table of the various Casinos 
is provided with an amount of money considered 
sufficient to pay any winnings. In the rare event of 
a player having a run of luck and exhausting this 
amount, the table ceases play. This is called 
“Breaking the Bank.” 

(w) AGENT-PROVOCATEUR. 

The prize of 10s. Gd. has been awarded to A. FE. Keyford, 
$2 Ringstead Road, Catford, for the following : 

'This is French for an individuel, possibly in the 
employ of the police, who makes the acquaintance 
of a suspected person, tempts him to commit some 
action which will bring him within the scope of the law, 
and then betrays him to the authorities. 

(5) PRIMA FACIE CASE. 

The erplanation selected as the best was contributed 
by 4. Presto, 18 Delaval Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and was thus expressed : 

This is most in use as a legal term, and means a 
case which, on its first examination and without 
inquiring into its details, appears to be well-founded, 
and worth further hearing. Literally, a good case 
on its first appearance. - . 
(6) CARNIVAL. 

For the explanation tchich follows, the prize of 10s. 6d. 
has been awarded to J. Montgomery, 22 Roland Road, 
Walthamstow : 

This phrase {s of Latin derivation and means 
“solacing the flesh.” It describes that season of 
boisterous festivity observed in Roman Catholic 
countries just before Lent. It {s often distinguished 
by riotous merriment in marked contrast to tho 
Sones solemnity of the penitential season which 
ollows. 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Duily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


strength. 
white men to sleep. 

A new method of making the patient insonsille 
does not require a dru; 


saws fail to. 


One great merit of this anesthetic is () 


not followed by violent sickness as most ani -tliti s 
are. The patient often sleeps on for five or x 
hours, wakes up hungry, able to take noitishiry 
food, and then goes off to sleep again. 


Doesn't Affect Negroes. 


Two other interesting points about this ans. 
thetic are the fact that, for some reason, it is aint 
useless in the case of negroes and its immen: 
A thimbleful would send a thousaid 


at all. 
of Geneva, 


prevent white light from trickling in. 


ticularly in Switzerland and Germany. 


A few years ogo an anesthetic was discorerel 
which created a sensation in the medical worll. 
Stovaine is the name by which it is known. 

The curious thing about Stovaine is that lr 
injecting it with a needle in the lower part vi t'’ 
spine the whole of the body below the lieart 
made absolutely dead to pain, while all above t'* 
So it is used ous 
for operations on the lower half of the buly. 4 


heart is wide awake as usual. 


screen is placed across the patient’s chest 


he cannot see what is happening at his otli 
At al operations, in order to sliov i'° 
now completely well the top hall of t< 

patient feels it is quite common for the oprrmins 


students 


surgeon to glance over the screen and ask 
a cup of tea? Cup of tea, please, nurse ! 


Taking Tea During Operation. 


And there the patient lies drinking tca.<" 
with a broad smile on his face, while his !'«3‘' 


legs are being swiftly amputated. 


Under gas (its medical name is nitrous 
only one patient, it has been estimated, cir 
of every quarter of a million operate! 0” 
thirty-five deaths, indeed, have been known to 
Under ether the death-rate is 


take place. 
in ten thousand. 


and ether are usually blended, and the 
forms a very safe anzsthetic. 


~ It is interesting to note that that great + 


of the sensational story-writer, the ch! 


handkerchief which immediately produces 
sciousness is laughed at by the medical )" 


Chloroform takes five or ten minutes i” 


amanunconscious. During that time fre-' 


are constantly needed. And if the pati’ 
struggled no doctor in the world could | 
lies of the @:!/ 
the chloroformed handkerchief should ce+ 


under, even with ample su 


part of the novelist’s stock-in-trade, 


Professor Renan, 
as recently discovered that a stron: 
blue light is sufficient for short operations. \ 
blue electric hand-lamp with a reflector is directo 
towards the patient’s eye, and the whole, he 
and lamp, too, covered with a blue gauze veil tv 
The un- 
diluted blue light seems to numb the nerve «f 
sight and the paralysing effect extends to the other 
nerves of the body. Many of the less important 
operations are carried on thus nowada;s, pa- 


r ond. 


” 


Chloroform is fatal to ©! 
every thousand or so, but nowadays iil" m 


at it is 


so that 


Like 
cured 


oxide) 
rg out 


Only 
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mixture 


tand-br 


Farinel 
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to be 


Pincuss, with _— 
cro) close and a 
en La unfed look, 
burst into my room. 

“ Hullo, Pincher,” I 
exclaimed. “ Where 
have you been all 
this time ?” 

“Seven or : The 
silly copper said I was 
drunk,” he explained 
curtly, then flinging a 
-ontermptuously on the table continued : 

* Sickenin’ sentimental the papers are nowadays. 
‘Love Romance’ is what they head a column about 
an baronet wot’s chucked her 

You never find a woman 


T hursiedlv told him that I hadn't said “ bigamist,” 
aiiretatnal the meaning of the word, and Pincher 
geomed impressed. . - 

“It's not a bad word, that, guv nor, an in a way 
I'm a wis—mis—wot you said just now, an. I've got 
good cause to be. I ae wouldn't dbelievo 
tlat Iwas once in love. I don’t mean knowin a bar- 
maid, but really sorter tied up in knots an lettin 
asiip of a girl twist mo round her finger, 80 to speak. 

“can scarcely imagine it,” I said. 

“Well, vou can it from me, 
guv'nor, that I was; the blanked little 
cove with wings and no clothes on him 
lanted one of his bloomin’ arrers 
straight into me,- he did, That's 
puttin’ it poetical.” ; 
Ile paused and regarded me gloomily 
for a few moments, and then, in a 
voice that trembled slightly, be resumed. 
“It's about four years ago since it 
happ “he said, “an’I'd just had a 
worderful bit of luck. Two fine cracks- 
men had taken me in co., and we'd 
out ajeweller’s shop in Bond 
fair collared everything worth 
‘ ‘—masters at ag - oad 
haps were—an’ for the part I pi 

\l got a couple of hundred quid. 
‘luis, followin’ on a decent haul I'd 
mide on my own afew weeks before, left 
me nico an’ comfortable, an’ I was 
thinkin’ of Icavin’ my lodgin's, quite 
good lodgin’s, mind you, just off Soho, 
an’ going to a swagger hotel where 
spentin’ a bit of money often means 
pkia’ up some more money if one’s 
gt brains, w'en I met her.” 

“Met who ?” 

Pincher snorted. 

“The gal I was in love with. I 
met her on the stairs of my lodgin’s, 
an I fell in love,” growled Pincher. 

“She wasn't very tall, an’ she wasn’t 
Wat them sculptor chaps or artists would 
call beautiful, but then they’re no judges, their beauties 
have gut a dyin’ duck sorter look wot would give 
tho orlinary man the pip after about a week. This 
tl, Uhy Lis Gorton I found her name was, had bright 
Lu: cves, @ wonderful head of hair, an’ a way of 
lookin’ at you wot fair floored you. 

"Well, as I said, I met her on the stairs, an’ stood 
On one side for her to pass, an’ she gave me just a glance 
an said, ‘Thank you’ in a sorter way that set my 
he art goin’ bang, bang, an’ then, with a swish of skirts, 
‘he went on to the floor above, leavin’ me starin’ after 
het, in love, guv’nor, as fair in love as any man in this 
blinked world has ever been. 

Well, I made it my business to find out her name 


80’ wot I could about her. She was a new lod 
th the ser 


~-. 


...Lve twisted my ankle,’ she says in a faint voice. 
uc, Shall I go for a doctor ?’ I a: F aneioumlike 


help tue 
* Yer carcless of me, but it is nothing serious.’ 


Ob, no,” she said, blushin’ a little, ‘if you'll just 
upstairs I will rest and soon be all right. It 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THIEF. 


PINCHER IN LOVE. 

“* Well, guv'nor, I helped her'to her feet,an’ she gave 
a little cry of pain an’ put her hand so trustin’ on my 
shoulder. 

“*TE you Bal your arm tound my neck,’ I says 
wonderfully darin’, ‘an’ catch hold of the banisters, 
you'll be ablo to get up without your foot touchin’ 
the ground.’ 

‘Well, guv’nor, after blushin’ very pretty an’ 
hesitatin’ a bit she put her arm round my neck an’ 
held tight while I got her upstairs. That did it, 
ae I knew I was in love, had a sorter tremblin’ 
eeling, was very happy an’ blanked miserable all in 
one, an’ wishin’ it was a New York skyscraper we was 
in, an’ that she lived on the top floor. 

“I helped her to a couch, an’ then she thanked me, 
smilin’ at me so sweet, an’ asked me to send up the 
landlady. I went out, feelin’ that the whole world had 
changed. I had intended to go down to Kingston to 
study a big place wot I'd been takin’ a bit of interest in, 
but I couldn’t do it, guv’nor, I couldn't settle to nothin’ 
fair mooney I was, an’ I walked round London all that 
day, tellin’ myself that she was far too good for me, 
an’ that I was a very bad man. 

“I tried to think wot I could earn if I turned honest, 
an’ I didn’t reckon it would be much, but I reckoned 
I should have to make a clean breast of things an’ 
start lookin’ for a job, an’ I was in a terrible stato 
w’en I went back to my lodgings. 

“IT asked the landlady if Miss Gorton would sec me, 
just to ask how she was feelin’ now, an’ the old gal must 

ave spotted somethin’ from my face, for she grinacd 


is 
nue, 


Wen the girl I loved gave her evidence I could have dropped to the floor for shame.”* 


like a bloomin’ lunatic, went upstairs, an’ came down, 
beamin’ all over her face, an’ said the young lady 
would be pleased to see me if I would go up. 

“ Well, I went, guv’nor, shakin’ like a leaf I was, 
with the feelin’ that I dida’t know whether I was goin’ 
into Heaven or to get a worse blow than a six years’ 
stretch; but she was quite friendly, made me feel at 
home, so to speak, an’ gettin’ bol: I asked her if she'd 
come for a walk with me the next afternoon. 

“ ‘Jf my ankle is strong cnough, I will, she’ says. 
“It’s so nice to find a friend, I've been su lonely since 

’ve been in London.’ , 
, Well, I made up my mind that she shouldn't be 
lonely any longer. Havin’ made a good haul I'd got 
plenty of money an’ no need to work, an’ the money I 
spent on that gal—well, it makes me go cold all over 
when I think of it. : . 

“Then, after the most expensive week I'd ever had 
in my life I screwed up my courage to make a confession, 
an’ one night up in her sittin-ruom 1 told her wot I 


was. _ . ; 
“Oh, don’t tell me that!" suc says, in a piteous 
sorter way. ‘can’t bear it! : 
“That was good enough fur me, 
she cared a bit. ; 
“<But you must hear,’ I says. 
ll that——’. : 
. “Have you murdered anyone?” she says most 
innocent, lookin’ at me, burriicd; an I told her that I 


guy'nor, it showed 


‘I must tell you 


. 27 Pinrher Be “Eso 2 
What I want you to tell me is what did Pincher sty when he came out of prison 


never had an’ that I was quite low down in the 
profession. 

_ “She was very (quict for a time, then she laid a 
tiny littl hand wot I wanted to kiss on my 
shoulder. 

‘““*T want you to give up this lifo to—to please me,’ 
she says, stammerin’ a bit, ‘ but there must be no half 
Measures, an’ you have not told me all the truth. You 
pei a @ very darin’ thief to have the moncy you 

ave. 

“Well, guv'nor, that touched me on the raw a bit, 
an’ I didn’t want her to go on thinkin’ that I was 
a sorter millionaire, so I explained careful that the 
money I had had (lettin’ her see that I'd spent a lot on 
ape just a lucky stroke, an’ I told her how I came 

it. 

‘“* An’ who were these wicked men that led you 
astray ?’ she says, lookin’ prettier than ever when sho 
was a bit angry. 

“*T told her in confidence, exptainin’ that she mustn't 
speak of thera like that, as they was at the top of the 
profession. 

“* But you'll have nothin’ more to do with them, 
will you? she says very gentle. 

“ “Not if you’ll help me,’ I says. (Oh, I'd got it 
bad, guv’nor, fair balmy I was.) ‘1f you'll give me hopo, 
if you'll help me to——’ 

**But she cut me short. She said I must prove myself 
worthy by not mixing with the low men who had led 
me into temptation, an’ that I must try to find honest 
employment. 

“Well, guv’nor, the next day I spent the whole 
blgomin’ mornin’ answerin’ vertisements in the 
papers. Twenty letters I wrote for all sorts of jobs, 
not expectin’ to get one of ’em, but wantin’ to show 
I was willin’, an’ I was just goin’ out to the post when 
the landlady came in an’ said a gent wanted to see 
me. 
“Before I could ask her who it was, a ‘tec I 
knew well*by sight walked into the room smiliu’ 
affable. 

“* Better come quiet, Pincher,’ he says, ‘ you're 
wanted in connection with the Bond 
Strect jewel robbery.’ 

‘Lor’, guv’nor, I sank into a chai 
fair done up. Just as Iwas in love 
with a angel of a girl, just as I 
was goin’ to turn honest, I was 
arrested an’ would probably have 
to go to quod for a {pretty long stretch, 
a for a dead certainty lose ‘the 

al. 
“*Cheer up,’ says the ‘tec. ‘Our 

woman has told us you only played a 
small part an-——’ 

““* Your woman !’ I says, a horriblo 
feelin’ comin’ over me. 

““* Yes,’ says he, ‘ you fell into tho 
trap wonderfully easy, you seem to be 

artial to lady detectives, my 
lad!’ 

“Well, guv'nor, I was too broke up 
to tell him wot I felt, an’ w’en I got 
to the station an’ found my two 
pals was arrested I wasn’t eur- 
prised. It appeared the police had 
suspected mo of havin’ a hand in tho 

ame, an’ the gal, comin’ to my 

odgin’s, had been a clever scheme to 
draw me out. 

* “Six months I got, an’ w’en the gal I 
loved gave her evidence I could havo 
dropped to the floor for shame, an’ it 
was all the warders could do to keep 
my pals who got five years’ cach, from 
settin’ on me. 

“That was my love affzir, an’ that’s 
why I’m a—the word you used just now, guv'nor.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


“TI wortice,” observed the man who notices 
things, “that Edison has taken out 711 patents 
in the last twenty-five years, and still there isn’t 
a toothache cure worth having.” 


HEADS I WIN. 

A WuiTE man and an Indian went out shooting 
together one day, and agreed at night to divide 
the spoil. 

The white man shot a turkey-buzzard, and tho 
Indian a turkey. Now, the buzzard is worth 
nothing as food, its flesh being both tough and 
rank. 

When night came the white man said: “ As wo 
cannot very well halve cach bird, 1 have a proposi- 
tion to make. You give me the turkey and tako 
the turkey-buzzard, or I will give you tho turkey- 
buzzard and take the turkey.” 

Tho Indian looked perplexed, and said: “Tt 
seems fair, for in one case he gives and in the other 
case ho takes; but I always get the turkey-buzzard. 
I suppose I must consent.” 

And he did. 


oa 
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S HAVE YOU A RED BOK? 

All About a Splendid Scheme for Keeping Lent: 
FREE TRIPS 


“ How are you keeping Lent ?” 
to the 


Many P.W. readers are asking each otlier t),i, 


question now that the season of self-denial is here 
P.W. suggests that its readers keep Lent by 

at the Crystal Palace 
OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


saving money and collecting it for the Vrs) 
WE PAY ALL EXPENSES 


Air Fund. 1 
A fascinating little collecting-box las been 
ially made for Lent savings for the F.AF 
is little box is made of cardboard in such a way 
that it can be sent flat through the post. Qp 
receiving it, you open it out into box form, and 
then make it secure by folding round it a printed 
piece of paper explaining the object of the hex. 
Write for a box, fill it as best you can with gold, 
Pzarson’s WEEELY is entertaining 100 readera at the 
final football match for the English Cup, which takes 
place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. 
We have booked seats for our guests in the very best 
position in the Grand Stand. They command an excellent 
view of the whole field, and adjoin the Pavilion. 
These ideal seats ara offered to our readers by means of 
the competition, Football Snapshots, announced below. 
In addition to arranging for the admission of our readers 


silver, or copper, and you will be doing real gocd 
work for human happiness. Ninepence sent to the 
to the Crystal Palace and to the Grand Stand, we are 
bearing the full expense of their visit to London. 
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YANK SLANG’S BOOMING. 


Expressions from America that will Shortly be 
all the Rage in England. 


Grovcn is one of the latest slang expressions to 
come to this country from America (where the 
slang words come from), and it means a vish 
husband. It bears a rather striking family likeness 
to the British soldiers” expression to grouse, which 
means to grumble, of course. 

A number of horrified, learned American pro- 
fessors and the like have recently been talking 
about o crusade against the excessive and general 
use of slang in their country. 

They might just as well talk about trying to stop 
the tide coming in. Americans love slang because 
it 80 often enables them to express exactly what 
they mean—and because it saves them 80 much 
time. And this in a land where hustle is every- 
thing is important. 

“Glad Rags"’ and “Flicker Shows.’’ 

And now Great Britain, London more especially, 
has begun to use American slang with a will. 
Everywhere you go new and strange words fall 
upon your ears. Somebody brings a new slang 
word across the Atlantic, uses it casually—and 
with one accord we seize upon it and talk it into 
immediate popularity. 

Here are some of the newest American slang 
expressions and their approximate equivalents in 
English. You can hear most of them in London 
to-day in places where men, business men, Stock 
Exchange men, actors, newspaper men, men 
about town, most do congregate and discuss 
things : 


Get a move on—hurry ie 
way. 


F.A.F. does so much, indeed, for happinc:s, that 
it is impossible to think of any way by which the 
money could do more. 

Ninepence rescues a poor town child fora count:y 
holiday who would have no chance of a holiday 
at all if it were not for the F.A.F. It pays all 
expenses for the outing, for railway fare, romps and 
games, meat-pies and oranges. It gives the chill 
the golden day of its lifetime. And it sends the 
little one home with new health glowing in its 
cheeks, and new strength to bear the low days 
of hardship and privation which must pass befuiwe 
another F.A.F. holiday comes round. 

Ten Shillings Saves a Life. 

Collect ten shillings in Lent for the Fre<h Air 
Fund and you are more than likely to save the 
life of a sickly and needy town child. For those 
selected for the fortnight holidays are the sick- 
liest and neediest children of the poorest pui's 
of our greatest cities. They are children whose 
parents cannnot dream of affording them the change 
of air from slum court and squalid alley which «lune, 
in many cases, can be expected to give thon 
health. 

But after these children have been sent, at a est 
of ten shillings each, for a whole fortnight’s holuliy 
at the F.A.F.’s home at Bognor, whea they go 
home, their own parents have difficulty in ec 
nising them, so fat and healthy and sun-tanncl 
have they become. 

Therefore it is life-saving work in which yuu ae 
asked to lend a hand. 

This year the F.A.F. must raise £12,000, if the 
poor town children who are looking forward to the 
country holidays are not to be disappvinte!. 
Last yoar the F.A.F. took away for day holidays 
235,000 children, and for fortnight holidays 4.55". 
This was a marvellous record. The s2ason wis 
exceptional, since a great fillip was given the wx 
through the announcement that his Majesty te 
ya ‘had consented to become the patron ui ':.° 


WHAT WE OFFER YOU. 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial Tea. 


Down and out—in a b 

A peach—an attractive girl. 

Switch on—take a hold of or an interest in. 

Side tracked—put in the background. 

; Dub—a “ has-been.” 
: Glad rags and soup and fish suit—evening dress. 

Live wire—a very smart person. 

! Scotch wine—whisky. . 
Flicker show—a cinematograph show. 
i Burg—a town. 

For mine—for me. 

Took the Cofint—accepted the money 

Sure—certainly. 

Stand for—agree to or back up. 

A hold up—a demand for money, 

Cinch—a sure thing. 

Stunt, one of the now most universally used of 
slang words, is quite one of the hardest to define ; 
it can be used in so many different ways. Briefly— 
but rather vaguely—a stunt is something done or 
organised by someone. A music-hall turn, for 
example, is a stunt. Mr. Winston Churchill's 
recent visit to Belfast was a stunt; a new way of 
cleaning your pipe would be a stunt; a newspaper 
competition is a stunt—a thousand and one things 


We are awarding the tickets for this delightful trip in 
pairs. This is to enable you to bring a friend with yon, 
so that your visit to London may be the more enjoyable. 

This ‘week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for the best Football 
Snapshots on ‘‘ West Bromwich AIbION,”’ the name of 
the poe Birmingham club, who are doing so well in 
the Cup Ties. 

HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 


To make a Football Snapshot, you take the name of West Bromwich 
AlvoIOM and make a phrase or sentence of three words, the initials 
of which must be the last three letters of the name you have chosen. You 
may use the three letters in any order you like if it will help you to 
make a better sentence or phrase. It ia this sentence or phrase that is 
called a Foo.ball Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 


i Supposing you iven the club F 1 z. 
can have the word stunt applied to them. willehow cont a ginnce ‘howto. make m Football Suapshot = idee Strikes Hurt Children Firat 
We Want Ni Catch Ph (lub, BOLELAM. Football Snapshot: ARE MAKING HEADWAY Last year, then, was a lucky year; this vear my 
e an a ew atc rase. The winning attempts published on page 3 of cover will also show J a id yy oe 3 


not be'so lucky. It seems certain there will!» 
greater need than ever for the work of the I": ud, 
If the threatening clouds of labour trouble bus, 
it will be the children who will suffer most. 

If you have any little kiddies of your ow". let 
them help too. Tell them about the little buys 
and girls who live in dingy and dismal roasts 
and how they look forward to one day's happin 
in the country. Your little ones will be plessed 
to give up jam and cake for tea for a litile wire 
if you let them, with their own hands, put te 

nnies saved in this way into the little red won 

Ox. . 

And thus will be sown the first seeds of symp ttl 
and generosity which will go towards making {nei 
noble-hearted men and women. . ; 

Don't delay. Write to-day for a Lent Sarinas byt 
to the Hon. Sec. Fresh Air Fund, “ Pew! 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.. 8" 
collecting at once, and don’t rest until your bow 


you how to ake Football Snapshots, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, When you have filled up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 
or her name below yours, then cut tt out, and place it in an envelope 
addressed tothe Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, H: nvietta Street, London, 
W.C. Noother communication to be inclosed. 

2 Allentry férms must bear the usual signatures in ink of the competitor 
and friend. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

3. Bach Socspetltce and friend must give their real names and addres:es, 
Uilens this condition is conplied with, they forfeit their right toa 

rize. 


4 wnvelopes must be marked “ Albion” on the top left-hand corner. 
All attempts must be posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 


March 14th. 

5. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. After 
there have been selected a free invitation will be sent to each of the 
readers whose names appear on the winning entry forme, to travel 
from the addresses they give, to view the English Cup Final. 

G. The Editor will acc-pt no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 

1, The polished deciriot is Saal and competi 

. The pal jecisio.: competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 7 


Eugene Walker, the playwright, whose play, 
The Easiest Way, is now running in London, is said 
to be one of America’s greatest slang phrase makers, 
and the following amusing slang story is credited to 
him by an American actress. The scene is laid in 
the dining-room of the liner Oceanic. 

“Say, doc.,”” remarked Walker to the ship’s 
doctor, ‘did I not tell you that this old Oceanic 
was a good enough ship if they would only leave 
her alone? As soon as that guy with the brass- 
bound suit comes down to dinner we sail along like 
a dream.” s 

“That guy with the brass-bound suit ” was Mr. 
Walker's irreverent term for the captain. 

Somehow we cannot manufacture slang expres- 
sions like the Americans can. “I don’t think ’’ is 
the only London phrase that has made good in the 
States for years past. 

That has, of course, Jong gone out of date over 
here—and no one has yet been able to string a few 
irresistibly catchy words together to take its 
place. 

England, in fact, badly wants a new catch 
phrase. 


DOOOGSOSSOSOHOSSOHOOHS SHOOSOSCSSSSOSS OOOOH OO4 
ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 14/3/12. 
Write your three words clearly in ink. 


SOcoeoos 


_———_———_— 
T agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 3 


decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly’? as final, 


SOCOCO 
ee 


“I rotp Miss Sawyer that I would go round 
the world for her sake.” 

‘* What did she say ?” 

“She answered that half-way round would do,” 


SCOSSSOSSSSSSOOOSS: 


@ 
$000 0000000000000 000 0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeleeeee 


Tell me in 12 words. For the best sayings of Pincher I will give five watches. Mark postcards “ Prisowt.” (See). 078) 


—_ }|)6e 


STreK ENDING PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Manat 14, 


ojavifted Stealers 


a Pest. 


. told that “Nature balances herself,” but, 
¢ and priening are to be carried out 
lutely 


tie two outside men approaching one another, a 
large haul of birds being thus inclosed between the 
two nets. 

Rabbits do a tremendous amount of harm if they 
are once allowed to multiply unduly, but it is 
neither expensive nor difficult to reduce these 
animals in open country. Their burrows are 
generally along the banks of a hedge, and as 
evening draws on they always come out to feed, 
drawing gradually further away from their holes, if 
undisturbed. The third picture shows how a 
wholesale clearance of rabbits is effected under these 
circumstances. 

A loose net 8 fixed up along the whole length of 
the hedge, from Z to Z in sketch. Then the men 
go back to the far side of the field, and begin to 
advance towards the net. The rabbits gallop, head- 
long back directly they are alarmed, only to be 
hopelessly entangled in the net, and in a few nights 
a whole stretch of country can be almost completely 
cleared of these pests. 

Rooks are very often a curse to farmers, but, 
unlike rabbits, they are extremely difficult to deal 
with on a whole- , 
sale scale, being 2 

ticularly wily 

irds, The pro- 

r time to 


THE PIT PONY SPEAKS. 4 


He Lives and Dies Underground and Does Not 
Have a Very Rosy Time. 


I REMEMBER whon I was a young horse and 
worked above ground seeing a little crowd round a 
van in the shafts of which was a lame and sickly 
horse. An official-looking man was inspecting the 
horse and taking notes, and the driver was explain- 
mt and protesting most volubly. 

did not understand what had happencd until I 
heard the man that drove me say to another, when 
we reached the stable : 

“The inspector copped old Bill to-day. ’E'll be 
up to-morrow, an’ be won't half get a twopenny one 
this time.”* 

“Hard luck on Bill,” said the other man. 

“Hard luck on the hoss. A disgrace to work 
that old nag, I calls it. ’E deserves all ’e’ll get.” 

I wonder what that old driver of mine, who was 
a kindly man and to me, would say if he 
could see me now. [am a pit pony now—every 
horse in a pit is a “ pony ’—and I have long since 
discovered that the cruelty of old Bill is kindness 
compared with what is done to some horses in mines. 

I doubt whether you will believe me when I say 
that no editor would dare to print a plain statement 
of all the hideous and unnameable cruelties that 
are practised on some of us poor brutes doomed to 
live and die underground, It would be quite too 
horrible to print. 

Many Drivers are Kindhearted. 

Don’t let me be misunderstood, though. Every pit 


ae the number of certain birds and animals 
ghich do serious damage to seed, corn, and fruits. 

The destruction of these creatures is, of course, 
only undertaken when they become pests, through 
increasing too rapidly, but it is as well to make a 
fairly clean sweep of them while you are about it. 

Sparrows, for instance, often become an absolute 
plague in the garden, and the first two sketches 


ing season, as 
soon as_ the 
pouns ones 
gin to sit out 
beside their 
nests, 
Young rooks 


shot this way ny is not badly treated, nor is every driver a brute. 
can be made en and boys underground arc exactly like men and 
into pies. They boys above ground ; and many of these colliers aro 
are quite a tasty , as tender-hearted fellows as you could hope to meet. 
dish, but their But, above and below, are wretches here and 
heads should be there who appear to delight in bullying and mal- 


treating animals. Overhead there you have police- 


taken off as soon 
men and R.S.P.C.A. inspectors who are alert always 


as they are shot, 


N ; otherwise ‘they ; and ready to pounce upon the cowards when oppor- 
ne, and when this has been repeated a few times | sometimes turn pots are a distinct pest in some parts, | tunity presents. Down here there are none. 
their numbers | bitter. They must be dealt with about April, Imagine to what extremes these brutes would go 


if fear of the law did not keep them in check. That 
is exactly what happens down here. We ponies are 
wholly at the mercy of our drivers. If the driver 
is a kindly lad he does all he can to make life tolerable 
for his charge. If he is a cowardly brute who 
delights in inflicting pain—then God help the pony. 

At best our life is a dreadful one. Can you 
imagine what it means never to see the sun or the 
daylight, never to breathe the pure air of the world 
of men and beasts, never to taste grass fresh and 
green, never to gallop joyously round field and 
then roll in ecstasy on our backs ? 

We are deprived of all that makes life pleasant 
for us, and most of us are badly overworked. For 
seventeen hours every day I have to drag trams 
along a rough and broken surface. Is it any wonder 
that occasionally I grow tired and stumble, and am 
hurt by the trams behind and beaten by the driver 
for my lapse? For months on end I have done 
seventeen and eighteen hours a day, and I suppose 
I shall continue doing that till I drop. 


Lost the Sight of an Eye. 


I am blind of an eye, and I may tell you how I 
came to be deprived of it. It was onc night hen 1 
was more than usually tired, and I halted, trembling 
violently, hardly able to stand. Dizzily the world 
swam round me. . 

My driver reviled me for a lazy brute, and hit me 
fiercely over the head with a heavy stick. The 
pain recovered my senses for me and instinctively I 
flung round my head to avoid a second blow. A 
jagged picce of stone on the side picrced my eye, 
and the sight of it was gone for ever. 

Still, I cannot grumble greatly. My life has been 
more tolerable than that of many ponies. At 
present, to be sure, the roof is low in yarts and the 
skin is rubbed off my back in many places. It 
never heals, because the scabs that cover tho 
wounds during the week-end are quickly scraped off 
on Mondays. And the pain is excruciating. 

On the whole, I have had fairly decent drivers. 
I am overworked, it is true, but my drivers aro 
not responsible for that. They aro themselves 
overdriven, and they must kcop me at it. 

Some of the collicrs, too, are very kindly fellows. 


Thestarling is when the young sit out beside their 
a useful bird in nests. 
many ways, but 
there are occasions when his numbers become 
rather embarrassing, and it is necessary to reduce 
the flocks. He can easily be dealt with by empty- 
ing a barrel of pigs’ wash upon the ground, and then 
hiding round the corner, after the manner of the 
last. sketch. 

The starlings will come down to gorge in flocks, 
and are easily shot wholesale, as they return again 
after every shot. These birds, like young rooks, 


if) Sm ay 443 HINCE will have been 
ney sty. gous ide silty 


Another 
method of 
destroying 
these pests is 
to take them by 
night, as shown 
in the second 
drawing, with 
nets and 
lanterns. 

The birds will 
probably be 
Ancther way of wiping out sparrows Toosting in the 

; lanterne at the croeper-covered 
roosting place, Dased and walls of your 
od, the sleepy birds are shut into house or barn, 
the net. and when once 
fone the darkness 
is descended they will fall an easy prey to the 
nelters, ‘Tho shape of the nets varies; but it is 
easy to rig up an arrangement of hinged nets (seo 
the picture), manipulated by three men. 

Tice nets are held close over the ivy, and then 
intern-holders flash their lights up, while the 
nen shake their poles against the creeper. The 
Aes ‘irs come fumbling into the loose folds of 

'¢ tvo nets, which can afterwards be shut up by 


If itis necessary to reduce the number of starlings, place 
a barrel of pigs’ wash on the ground and lie in watt, out 
of sight, witha gun. The starlings will come in flocks to 
feed, and can be shot into aguin and again, as the 
survivors will keep on returning after every shot. 


can be made into very good pics, but, as in the case 
of rooks, their heads should be taken off directly 
after the shoot. 

Pigeons sometimes become such a plague that 
farmers advertise for gunners to como and shoot 
them, but such a shoot can only be carried out 
effectively by posting the guns all over the infested 
area, 80 as to keep the pigeons constantly on the 
move between their feeding grounds, 


Uncre Grora#: “I really can’t understand you, 
Maud. All the married women you know you 
say have made bad matches, and yet you are quite 
ready to try matrimony yourself.” 


| ene . ' . 
fees ave become a nuisance they should be tackled Maud: “Don’t you know, Uncle George, that | They know my fondness for a bit ot buttered bread, 
RY thie liedras Pal gaat might caring Sen Eee there’s an excellent chance of getting a prize in & | and they save a piece to give me in passing at the 
es ‘ opportunstye oy oe ar nut poe lottery where so many of the blanks have been | end of each shift. One of them brings every day @ 


‘ge, ZZ, and then drive the little animals into it, drawn?” special dainty in the shape of a lump of loaf sugar 


Every man has got a grievance. Some growl all day at the weather. =z 


So 
ee 

-* = 

— ~ = 


ETT A ee 


ee 


(Yuma, the mystery man, who made his début in 
London at the Surrey Music-hall, spossesses the 
most extraordinary body in the world. On the slage 
he is dressed in a heavy cavalry uniform, and tucks 
himself into a box less than two feet long. The bor 
ts then suspended in mid air, and Yuma pops up 
t2 a complete change of costume. This mysterious 
man is now paying visits to the provinezs.) 

My audiences have never quite made up their 
minds whether I am a man or a machine. I will, 
however, state definitely to P.W. readers that in 
spite of all appearances I am ~~ human, and 
pier can continue to call me superhuman if they 

ike. 

Critics say that my performance is so weird and 
uncanny that it is impossible for me to be flesh 
and blood. However, let me tell you something 
about myself. 

To begin with, my height is 7 feet 2 inches, and 
I have a passion for wearing 2 full military uniform. 
My much-discuased box, in which I always sleep, 
is 22 inches long, 16 inches deep, and 12 inches 
wide. This may seem extraordinary, but I am 
-fond of comfort, and a ‘hat box”’ to me is so 
much more a and cosy to rest in than the 
conventional bed. 

I always travel in my box, too, and my appear- 
ance in any new town naturally creates consi erable 
sensation. 

My manager makes a point of sending a telegram 
to this effect : 

“Yuma will arrive at —— Station at 
5.43 Sunday evening in a Merry Widow hat 
box. Big crowds will be there. Don’t miss 
the arrival.” 

As soon as the train arrives at the station the 
box is lifted on to a porter’s trolley and wheeled 
to the station entrance in full view of the waiting 
crowds. 

An assistant at once comes up and unlocks 
my box. I then step out, salute the spectators, 
and positively collapse into the box again before 
their very eyes. 

I need hardly tell you there is no deception in 
this. Improbable as it may seems, I really repose in a 
box less than two feet long. 


I have over my nerves and muscles and the auto- 


PROF | 
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matic movements of my actions keep up the illusion, 
and it is only when I reveal myself at the end of 
the performance as a real human being that they 
are in any way convinced. ; 

In spite of the mystery surrounding me, I think 
you will agree that my personality is not quite 
so ‘devilish ” as I sometimes paint it. At least 
I have persuaded one charming lady, my wife, 
that it isn’t. 

I have travelled a good bit over the world, and 
my career bristles with exciting adventures. 

I served with the Russians at Port Arthur for a 
short time, but this life did not appeal to me, 80 I 
escaped with the aid of my wife, in a box labelled 
“‘nersonal luggage,” so you see my “rubber ” 
qualities are useful for other purposes besides mere 
money getting. 

Quite recently I was arrested and detained 
by an officious local police officer who for some 
reason or other was convinced I was “ Peter the 
Painter.” Things turned out all right in the end 
though, and Yuma is very good-yumared. 

You ask me to say what was the greatest amount 
of money I ever earned in a single night. 

It was 300 dollars (£60) in three minutes at 


Carry your “‘ Pearson’s"’ in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 923.) 


fashionable ball given by the great Mrs. Astor 
in New York. On this occasion I was to appear 
from my box as a Mephistopheles. 

The function was a private one, and journalists 
were not admitted, but two enterprising reporters 
gained admission by acting as porters in tenapportiog 
the box, and thus an account of the affair di 
appear in the papers and I got one of my most prized 
advertisements. 

My life as a “‘ Rubberman,” you must imagine, 
is very strenuous, and one of my favourite recrea- 
tions is rowing. Let me tell you a story in this 
connection. 

I happened to be in Scotland on Sunday, of 
which country I am very fond, and wished for an 
hour or two on the water. I accordingly went to 
the nearest boat-house and asked the keeper for 
a boat. ' 

“No man,” answered that worthy. “It’s the 
Sabboth.” 

“But I’m only here for the day,” I replied. 
“Do let me have one, What's the price?” 

“* Half-a-croon.” 

“What do you say to five shillings ?” I pressed. 

The boat-house kee was firm. ‘No, man, 


Many people are so sure I am a puppet they | it’s the Sabboth, but,” he added, “for seven and 


are willing to lay heavy bets on it. e command 


. FOR CYCLISTS ONLY. 

When fitting a band‘on a dam “ beaded ” 
cover, the following hint will be found very useful. 

The band is ob- 
tained by cutting a 
section from an old 
outer coves with 
the beading intact. 

The beading of 
the tyre you are 
repairing should 
then be cut away 
the same size as the 
band has been cut. 
SHAPE OF The band is then 
: SECTION placed over the tyre 
with the beadings Gocnpy ina the space where the 
tyre has been cut away. hen the tyre is blown up 
a splendid repair is the result, the rim firmly holding 
the band in position. 


TO LET THE TREE GROW. 

WneEN a line of railings has to pass close to a tree, 
as in some 
avenues, the 
bottom is bent 
upwards as 
shown in the 
accompanying 

etch, 

This allows 
the growing base 
of the tree plenty 
of freedom. 

If this idoa is 
not carried out, 
the apece of the 
tree in wii 
would yak the 
tail away, and 

out of place. 


i] 
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the entire railings ¥ cubed 


Others are always abusing the political situation. What is your pet grievance and why ? 


six I might leave the key in the door.” 


_ Belure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
* this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


FOR CLEANING MILK CANS: 
Tue article illustrated here is used in most dairies 
for cleaning the inside of long milk cans. 
The handle of the brush is about two feet in length, 


and enables the user to reach the bottom of the cans 
a ane 

The bristles are formed {n a convenient shape 60 
that the corners are not Icft untouched. - 


TO FILL YOUR PIPE, 

Ir you are * ie hand at filling a pipe here is an 
e way. ce some tobacco palm 
the Iecft hand, - a ie 
and place the ; 
bowl of the 
pipe down- 
wards on the 
tobacco with 
the righthand. ¥ 
Now turn the 
labs hand in : 
one direction, keeping the pipe in the same ition on 
the hand. The amount a piles pesca rg bear 
on the tobacco wi!l work it up into the bowl of the 
pipe and insure an easy smoke. 


A Peep at the 


of racin 
| are clave 


WEEK EXorg 
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PRESSMEN TO THE KING, | 


Publicity Department , 
Majesty King George” 

“Tue King and Queen made special inquj 
yesterday as to the progress of Lord X.” me 

This and a dozen other similar announcements 
appear in the papers day by day, giving alma 
every movement of George V. from early torn to 
dewy eve. Lord X., one knows very well, js 
not the kind of man to boast that ho has had 
“ inquiries” made about his health by the King ang 
Queen, and, therefore, you wonder how such neys 
becomes common property. 

Almost all the news of Court life appears in the 
Court Crrcutar. Before this is published it jg 
submitted to the King, who approves of or alters 
and revises it as he thinks fit. 

No Charge for the Paper. 

Several copies of the CourT Crecvurar are prepared 
and sent by special messenger to be publisied 
through the usual channels. Of course, no 
charge whatever is made for a copy of this 
circular. 

But the Court Crrcuxar is not the only medium 
through which the King informs his subjects of 
his doings. Much concerning the movement of 
Royalty is sent out through departmental 


channels. 
The Home Secretary, for example, wircs —* I om 
commanded to inform you——”’ or there appears in 


a newspaper the announcement, “ We are authorised 

by the Lord Chamberlain to state———" This 

kind of announcement appears regulatly, and, ot 

course, it is the King who authorises a statement. 
When the King Visits. 

When his Majesty is present at a public functien 
it is customary for those who are responsible fer 
the arrangements to interview the King’s private 
secretary. By this means they arrive at an agree. 
ment as to what should be published at onc, 
and what should be held over until later. 

Sometimes a telegram to the local Press is sent 
to help mattersalong. All these arrangements have 
the personal approval of the King. 

Much of the news of the doings of the Comt 
becomes public through non-official sources 
through people who move in Court. circles, and 
through others who make a business of studving the 
movements of Royalty. As a general rule tlis 
unofficial leakage is winked at, for it is recognised 
that the British public are intensely interested in 
the movements of the King and Queen, and 
want to know all about them as far as it 


possible, 


FOR RACING DOGS. 
Ta1s picture shows the blinkers used by all ownets 
dogs. They 
on the hound’s 
face, so that while waiting 
for the race in which he 


{s to compete his view Y 
is obscured. 

If this idea were not j 
carried out, the hound's7Y 
chance of winning his # 
heat would be greatly 
reduced, owing to the 
exertions he would make 
in trying to get after the 
animals taking part in 
other races. 
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SIMPLE POSTCARD RACK. 
An exceedingly simple picture postcard 1 
Postcards 


shopkeepers : 
arranged this 


can be made 
way look very effective. ; 


k fo 


from a_ piece 
of cardboard 
and a few papep 
fasteners. 

Holes should 
be made at the 
required dis- 
tances, the 
Paper fasteners 

nserted, and 
the ends bent 
over as shown in 
the accompany- 
ing sketch. 
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They are to be Found 
in nearly all Wealthy 
Houses, and are Some- 
the Pay of the Police. 

By a RETIRED VALET. 


Ix many large and wealthy establishments one 
or two of the servants are very often detectives. 
Detectives are employed by rich people in this 
various reasons, perhaps to watch some 
servants who may be suspected of 
to keep guard over the plate 


times in 


way for 
of the other 
dishonesty, or simply 
and other valuables, 
Often, of course, : detective is employed at 
biz house parties to keep an eye on certain guests 
P tad of being kleptomaniacs, 


who may be sus 

and I have been in & situation where a detective 
a3 a servant was employed to watch over the 
master’s personal safety. 

He was a very wealthy financier who had had 
his life threatened several times, and there was 
alvays a detective employed in the house where 
he was staying to watch over his safety, although 
I did not discover this fact until I had been some 
time in the situation. 

Then a jealous husband may employ a detective 
to watch his wife, and a wife may employ a detective 
to watch her husband. 

I remember in one of the first situations I was 
in the mistress was terribly jealous of her husband, 
and I must say without any reason. There was a 
French gaverness in the house who was extremely 
pretty, and the mistress took it into her head 
that her husband was peying attention to her. 
I heard her once speaking to the master on the 
subject, and he exclaimed : 
“For goodness" sake, get rid of the girl! I 
don't want her to stay here, I am sure.” 


A Row over a French Mald. 

But the mistress instead of doing so, got a lady 
detective down from London to watch the governess 
and the master. None of us at first suspected 
that the lady, who came apparently as a housemaid, 
was in reality a detective, but, however, one 
evening after she had been in the house about 
three weeks, the housekeeper discovered what she 
really was, 
The housekeeper heard the mistress summon 
the so-called maid into her boudoir, and then the 
two had a bit of a scene. The mistress told the 

maid” that she was no good and did not know 
ansting about her work and “ had found out 
nothing.” The maid retorted by calling the 
mistress “a fool.” 
“Look here,” she said, “there is nothing at 
all between your husband and that French gover- 
ness. He never looks at her or speaks to her except 
in the most ordinary way, when it would be rude 
of him not to, That is all there is to * discover,’ 
and if that does not please you I cannot help it.” 

The detective left the house the next day, but 
tle mistress seemed still as jealous about her 
husband as ever, and a few weeks later she got 
tid of the French governess. 


Spying on the Guests. 
; Tt may seem a rather shabby and mean sort of 
hing for a gentleman to employ detectives in the 
guise of servants to spy on his guests, but it is 
Bomctimes necessary. *F was in service some years 
ao with an enormously wealthy gentleman who 
as then in Parliament, but he has since retired 
tom political life. 
At this time it was his habit to give during the 
ae season long week-end parties from Friday 
Monday at his country residence, which was 
sbout sixty miled from London. These parties 
Were really political gatherings, and no one who 
48 not mixed up in political affairs in some way 
br other was asked to join them. 
MK cll, one week, after one of these parties, the 
oll Tosa missed a valuable diamond ring, and the 
Se a ing week, when there was another big 
ieee of guests, a beautiful carved ivory 
Wuette disa) peared, 
Pose: master then went to a well-known firm 
¢ fi poabatey detectives, and they sent two of their 
ees age rong in the guise of footmen to the next 
om n Monday morning, when the guests 
°re preparing to take their departure, the detec- 


my? ~ * . ° 
“!’ mein 20 words. For the best grievances I will give five briar pipes. 
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tives came to the master and informed him that 
they had seen one of the guests go into one of the 
drawing-rooms and steal a walnable snuff box. 

The guest was a political agent; he had the 
reputation of being quite well to do, and he and his 
wife went about a great deal in Society. The 
master then sent a message to the guest in question, 
asking him to come and see him in the library. 

The guest turned as pale as death when he 
received the message which, by the way, was given 
to him by one of the detectives who was disguised 
as a footman. When he entered the library the 
master at once accused him in the presence of the 
two detectives of having stolen the snuff box. 

The | ee tried to bluff the matter out, but after 
a bit of “ plain” talk from the master, he admitted 
having taken it, and also confessed that his wife 
had stolen the ring and the ivory statuette. 

The master did not prosecute, but of course the 
agent had to give up his political appointment, 
and both he and his wife left the country. 

£50,000 for Political Secrets. 

Servants in wealthy establishments are often 
approached by private detective establishments 
to work for them, and I know of servants in several 
wealthy houses who have consented to do 80, 
and they have of course been very well paid for 
their services in this direction. 

There was a well-known man of title who some 
years ago filled the important position of secretary 
to a Cabinet Minister. The secretary some years 
ago became strongly suspected of selling private 
information concerning political affairs to a firm 
of big financiers. 

The affair was put into the hands of a private 
detective who successfully “got at’ one of the 
s2cretary’s servants, and he obtained from the man 
quite sufficient evidence to prove that on at least 
two occasions the secretary had been guilty of 
selling information of the most confidential char- 
acter to @ firm of financiers. The secretary was 
paid at least £50,000 for the information he sold. 

It may often happen that when a servant has 
played the part of detective, he (or she) becomes 
a detective. There are several well-known private 
detective establishments controlled by men or 
women who were once servants. 

Whitaker Wright was spied on by one of his 
servants for several years before his arrest, and 
the servant now controls @ prosperous detective 
business in New York. 


| A BOTTLE OF ANTIPON. | 


Many People have been diverted over the 
history of the magical “ brasm bottle”; but there 
are still a good many stout people who have yet to 
learn of the magic contained in a bottle of 
Antipon, the famous remedy for the permanent 
cure of obesity. Here, at least, is the personal 
record of one person who discovered what a bottle 
of Antipon could do. We quote from a letter 
addressed to the proprietors of Antipon bya lady 
residing at Catford, Kent: “I am p to sa 
that one bottle of Antipon has worked suc 
wonders that I shall not require any more. 
have been waiting to see if it,was really a perma- 
nent cure, and am glad to say it is.”’. 

‘A bottle or so of Antipon has been positive salva- 
tion to any number of stout men and women. It 
is such a wonderful tonic, as well as being a fat- 
reducer of unequalled merit; indeed, one may 
truly say that Antipon is the one and only safe 
and reliable obesity reducer, as witness the famous 
French physician's opinion—Dr. Ricciardi’sname 
is known throughout the civilised world. This is 
what he says: “I must frankly say that Antipon 
is the only product I have ever met with for very 
quick, -very efficacious, and absolutely harmless 
reduction of obesity ; all other things are perfectly 
useless, and some absolutely dangerous.” 

A bottle of Antipon—you can get it from any 
chemist anywhere in the world—may save your 
life if you are exceedingly fat, for all fat people 
run arisk of sudden death through fatty degener- 
ation of the heart. Well, a bottle of Antipon 
will prove the marvellous reducing power of the 
preparation; will “ buck you up”; will induce 
you to continue the treatment until you are rid 
for ever of that ugly and buwiliating incubus of 
fatness. Antipon not only eliminates all the 
superfluous fat, but prevents the recurrence of 
over-stoutness by eradicating the cause of the 
disease of obesity. You may eat and enjoy your- 
self as you will, the signs of obesity will not 


SNOOKS PRUNES THE 


APPLE TREE. 
£10 For the Parrot’s Remarks. 


Tue Parrot continues to have a merry time watching 
the adventures of Mr. Snooks. 

Prompted by the mild weather at the end of last month, 
he started to prune the old apple tree, but unfortunately 
the branch on which he sat pave way and he came down 
with a crash. 

We invite you to tell us in a last line to the verse 
below what you think the Parrot, who was an eye-witucss, 
said on the subject. 

This last line that you add necd rot rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more thau six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verso which we wish you to complete is as 


follows: reappear. 

Snooks climbed up the old apple tree, A bottle of Antipon—well, take our advice: 

Sy ome ES it in style; get it now. 
But the branch that he sat on géve way, The amount of weight got rid of within a day 

; if 

Ang the Eorrot ee and a night of beginning the Antipon course 
‘An example last line, which must not be used, might | Varies between 807. and 3lb., according to the 
read as follows: ‘‘ He finds it a ‘hard’ world.” degree of over-fatness. The subsequent daily 
decrease is always a pleasant surprise, and when 


correct proportions, is 


normal weight, wit 
The cure 


restored, the treatment may cease. 
is complete and permanent. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c., or may be had 
(on sending remittance), privately packed, carriage 
paid in the United Kingdom, ¢ irect from the 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write the Parrot's comment on a postcard, and addreas {it to the 
Raditor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lordon, W.C. If you like, you 


may inclose your postcard in an envelope. 
@. Each posterrd must bear the usual signature in ink ofthe competitor. 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

8, Each competitor must give his real name and address, Unless this 
condition is complied with, the competitor iorfelta his or ber right tu a 


prize. 
|. BM Our teard “Tree” on the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
rae ter than Thursday, March l4th, 


must arrive not 
he attempt considered the best s prize of £5 will * 
5. To the sender of che artorpt, fim will be divided. In addiuion, | Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


be awarded, 

bs consolation ¢' f ig 
orta come next in merit. 

¢€. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 

understanding only. 


(Result of ‘‘ Thaw 


{fea of 108, each will beawarded to the competitors whose Antipon can be had from stuck or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and 
India, and is stocked by wholesale houses throughs 


” Parrot Contest will be found cn 
3. “i = fi em " out the world. 


Page 3 of Cover.) 


Mark postcards “Growl.” (See page 928.) 


ee 


Queer Suggestions for the Improvement of Sports. 

THE flutter caused in golfing men’s minds by the 
keep-your-eye-on-the-ball suggestion is dying down 
and most golfers are now assured that the old rule 
is best. ‘ 

Golf is never allowed to rest in peace. Those 
golfers who are not -heatedly discussing the great 
“ keep your eyo on the ball” question, are arguing 
whether the ball should be of a standard size and 
weight, as is the case with most other ball games. 
At present every man suits his own taste. . 

There is hardly a sport in existence which 
cannot be improved, or, rather, which some people 
don't think wants improving. Last season, for 
example, a referee put forward the suggestion that 
faothall would be a better game if the “ throw-in” 
wéte abolished. 

There is something in the suggestion, for every 
spectator knows how dreary football can be when 
the leading side constantly puts the ball out of play 
in order that they shall keep the lead. 

Another football suggestion that has been 
seriously put forward is that the touchlines should 
be replaced by a low wall or wire fence about three 
feet high ! . 

It was stated that the low wall would prevent a 
constant repetition of the‘ throw-in "’ for one thing. 
For another, a skilful footballer would be able to 
make use of the wall when trying to outmancuvre 
an opponent. A deft pass to the wall, a smart 
rush ahead to take the ball on the rebound, and 
the enemy would be left behind ! 


8 Linesmen for “ Footer."’ 


The new idea irffluded the granting of a free 
kick in place of the “ throw-in” every time the 
ball was sent over the barrier. Probably the wall 
idea, if put into practice, would encourage ground- 
passing as well as s ing up the game, but all the 
same we are not likely to see it for a good many 
seasons yet ! 

The off-side problem is the great problem of foot- 
ball, and of course reformers have been busy 
suggesting ways of dealing with the question. 
They argue that decisions about off-side should be 
taken out of the referees’ hands altogether and left to 
neutral linesmen. Not only that, but they would 
increase the linesmen to eight, four on each touchline. 

However skilful a referee is, his off-side rulings 
have usually to be made from positions which 
make it difficult to judge. The best judge of 
whether a man has three opponents between him 
and the goal when he receives the ball is naturall 
a man who can look straight across the field. Wit. 
eight linesmen, this should be an easy task. 

Football has recently been played under electric- 
lights placed over the ground. When the ball is 
head-high, or higher, however, the lights dazzle the 
player too much to make this idea one that will 
catch on. 

Big Trouble Over Bowls. 

The latest cricket-stroke that will be seen a 
great deal this year will be a drive to slip, a stroke 
that Ransford and some of the newer first-class 
Australian bats are practising. This stroke is made 
by suddenly changing the hands when batting, and 
driving off-balls hard into the slips, instead of 
cutting them. No first-class English cricketer is at 
present playing it, but it will bo strange if it is not 
a much-discussed stroke during the coming summer. 

Curiously enough, however, the stroke is not 
really new at all, but quite an old one. The late 
Dr. E. M. Grace invented it and played it often. 
That famous slogger Sir Timothy O’Brien was an 
expert at driving through tho slips. 

The anchor cannon invented by Lovejoy, and off 
which Reece made a break of just on half a million, 
created an epidemic of queerly-shaped tables from 
the oval to the octagonal. Nono of these tables 
ever caught on, however. It seems unfair when a 
man invents a new stroke to stop him winning 
games with it. Yet billiards would only be 
monotonous if anchor strokes, spot strokes, and 
others were allowed. 

Many amateurs are urging that a new rule should 
be formed that will successfully prevent any player 
from scoring over a hundred points from the same 
stroke. Such a rule would probably do more good 
than harm. 


“My hat blowed off,” said Marjorie, in relating 
& recent expericnce, “an’ I comed home wiz my 
head barcfooted.” 


On this page there is a mistuke. 
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‘Why ?.C. Tenderfoot 
‘Left the Forea 


LADOER SERGEAN 
IM LOCKED 1 


WITH = 
PLEASURE | 9 
- SIR. 


WORKING LATE, 
[\ano_Gor_ LEFT, 


JUST CATCH 
HOLD OF MY 


, Cems AU 


| (THANKS 


HERES My/9 
Cee, 


DoLT § You HELPED 
THE BURGLAR ‘To 
STEALY 
0,000, 
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to sarry off the spoils. 

The following day P.C, Tenderfoot calls for his 
reward. He is greeted by Mr. Millionaire whose 
office has been ransacked, 


Cun you find it? It is not so 
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CLOTHES AT HALF Paicr ° 
f GLOTHES AT HALF-PRIGE. 


RP on 
BY OUR OFFICE ECONOMiIsT. 

Quite by accident I found out a plan oj obtain 
ing three-guinea suits for thirty shillin.s, }, 
addition, various inquiries have prov that 
excellent costumes, suits, and overcoats are yjtjin 
the reach of P.W. readers. The followiny yi: tir), 
lars should prove of service when purcha-):). the 
best or cheaper kinds of material for cloti.. 

It is interesting to note how this informa:iun rag 
obtained. I noticed an advertisement in a 19-91 
newspaper relating to Handspun tweeds froin song 
outlandish part of Ireland. 

A postcard resulted in some twenty paticins of 
tweeds being forwarded for inspection. ‘I'lic price 
ranged from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 

This set me thinking. Why, I thought, can't] 
ask my own tailor to “‘ make up” this mati) 
and pay him for the labour alone? I'll ask },i: 

Next day I visited the tailor, and he was quic 
willing. ‘* Yes,” he remarked, “I do ‘make up’ 
my customers’ own material if they bring it to me.” 

“Do you mind giving me some particiiass of 
lengths required ?’” I asked. 

7 Yards Enough for a Suit. 

“Certainly. It depends, first of all, upon 
whether the cloth is ‘single’ or ‘double’ with, 
Your Irish tweed spinner will sell in single widih 
because his machine is adapted for that trae, 
For a suit you will require 7 yards. Should! vou 
write to @ warehouse, however, you will oly 
require 3} yards because their material is ‘ double 
width—that is, 56 inches.” 

Here is a table he wrote out, and which app!ics 
to all average-sized persons 3 


Single Width. Double Walk, 
Yards Yards 
Coat .. 3... oe ae oe Td 
Waistcoat 1}... . es ae 
Trousers 24... ee a we VW 
Overcoat 6... ae ws Bb 


While he was writing down this table I was 
calculating the cost of my lounge suit. Seven 
yards at 2s. per yard. That is only 14s. | mn 
quired what his charges would amount to. 

“ Well,” he remarked, ‘ I can make up this class 
of material into a first-class suit, any style you 
select, for 18s., 208., 22s. 6d., or 25s. It all depends 
on the ‘linings’ you select. Should vou chive 
‘hair-cloth’ inside the coat, then this will cost you 
22s. 6d., because this class of lining keeps tlic cuit 
in constant shape and fit. 

“Further, when you bring me material, such 
tweed, I am sometimes able to give you baci» 
strip about one-eight of a yard wide.” : 

“ But what use is that strip ?”’ I asked.“ Suits 
are not patched!” 

“It is very useful,” he replied. ‘‘ All you hate 
to do is to take that strip to the cap-makers, and 
for a shilling they will turn out the latest style in 
headgear, and also a perfect match with your su. 

Damaged Cloth Given Away. _. 

Further inquiries elicited the fact that hundc!s 
of warehouses in Leeds and Bradford supp!y s1 
lengths to various customers all over the cunt’. 
In Bradford particularly certain days are sct ayw't 
for the disposal of “‘ bribes.” These are piece uf 
cloth which may be damaged in one smail J«'t"" 
of the material yet are suitable for costume: sil" 
or overcoats. The damaged portion may |e *" 
three or four inches square, and is caused by Ue 
machine in the woollen mill going wrong 11 +" 
manner, with the result that the cloth is =)! 
in one spot. . 

Hundreds of these “ bribes" are soll at ter 
low figures to people who “know the !|°: 
When a tailor is handed one of these dama-"! 
lengths, then he plans out the material. ae 
this damaged part is not used ; as a result (ic °" 
is made from perfect material. iy 

Thus satisfied, I sent off to Ircland - se 
Donegal tweed. My tailor charged 22s. 0. . 
making, and I now possess a tweed suit js!" 
the £3 10s. variety, at a cost of £1 16s. 6:1. oe 

This transaction took place some thive W\'* 
ago, and since then I have visited a cloth vic" 
and purchased 2} yards double width of » 
for a spring overcoat. This cost me 4% (" !" 
yard—l1s. 3d. in all. My tailor will chars 
sovereign for making, and I shall possess c\.) °" 
a 50s. overcoat for slightly over 303. a 

I find it a great advantage to be able ty 1" 
the whole roll of cloth; I can better ji! : 
the suit will look like when it is compete» 


easy as you think. 
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Marca 14, 1912, 
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MILLBOROUGH: A wealthy cotton mer- 

HORE ait and virtual owner of Millborough. 

RYDER: A good woman whom Lord Mill- 
ai re loves and wrongs. This happens when 
they are both young. To make marriage with Lord 
Millborough possible, she is believed to have killed 
her brute of a husband. Lord Millborough really 
committed thecrime. Mary Ryder now calls herself 

Mrs. Paul. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH: The woman Lord Mill. 
borough eventually marries, The anion is not a 
Lappy one. 

STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME: The 
heads of a gang of criminals who pose as.a dramatic 
agency. ithe plot to secure Lady Millborough’s 
jewels, and Semek one of their underlings steals 
the stones, the whole affair is bungled. 

BABBAGE: The underling who, by taking a butler's 
place at Millborough Hall, carries out the burglary. 

TAIRY WILLOW: A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose eer for the stage gets her into 
serious trouble. She is employed as a maid at 
Millborough Hall and she runs away to Lendon, to 
join the stage, on the night of the jewel theft. 
Quite unknowingly, she takes with her a bag con- 
taining the stolen stones. Babbage placed them in 
the bag. Lager on in the story Fairy gets into 
Stanley Jack’s clutches, and he falsely marries 
her. ‘ : 

BOB EVANS: A chanffear, once in the employ of Lord 
Millborough. He loves Fairy Willow, but believes 
she bas been false. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES of Scotland 
Yard: A clever little detective who is gradually 


pi i a, NO eee aOR? 

Tle last few chapters tell how Old Stump finds Miss Delorme in a lunatic asylum, where sho has been decoyed 

Vy Stanley Jack. The building catches fire, and, instead of taking his revenge as he had intended, Old Stump rescues 

Lis wife. Meanwhile, Vere, the moneylender, is pressing Lady Millborough to repay her debts. ‘I'o obtain money, her 
ladyship decides to poison her husband. (You can now read on.) 


ener en eee 


CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT. 
The Poisoner! 


Lorn Mitisorovan was again in the library at 
Milborough Hall, looking old and ill, and almost 
ghastly. But this time he was not alone, having for a 

ompanion a silver-haired man with a grave, clever 
face and watchful eyes. He was speaking in a low, 
suppressed voice. 

“| have tested for arsenic,” he was saying, “‘ and 
found arsenic in the sample of coffee you submitted 
to me ; also in the medicine. It is the work of somcono 
in your own household. I will say no more than 
that. You have asked me to observe the greatest 
secrecy in investigating the matter. The matter rests 
wih you, Lord Millborough, whether you put the 
matter in the hands of the police, or go away on a sea 
voyage—right away from here. ‘To stay here is to 
Jeopardise your life.” 

Lord Millborough rose slowly, and stood for @ 
moment like a gaunt figure hewn out of stone. 

* Doctor,” he said at last, ‘‘ you have the necessary 
things for testing for arsenic with you?” 

es.” 


“ Lmay want you to make an experiment. Doctors 
and priests—doctor ’—the tall, gaunt man plucked 
at his collac—‘* you must promise me that whatever 
happens to-night, your tongue shall be scaled unlcss 
] a you permission.” 


1 he doctor stammered. 
You,” whispered Lord Millborough, ‘ suspect 
eomeone! You know it 2?” 


“Yes ; but——” 
‘So do I. And to-night I am going to put my 
spicions to @ test, with you for an unscen witness. 


Ti I'm right, if you’re right, the world must not know.” 
“ Quite so, quite so!” 
There was a terrible tension in the atmosphcre now. 
“A man does not, cannot——’ went on Lord 
Nillhorough. 
“Yes, yes; but we—you and I—may be wrong!” 
; Uthink not. We will try a test to-night. Get 
hind that sercen, Wait till I summon you—if I 
buminon you } ” 
ie * Ps * 
7 Reg: m'lord?” gaid Mr. Eccles, the pompous 
ct, entering the library in answer to the summons 
f the bell, and seeing only bis lordship scatcd in a 
chair before the fire. 
That he was breaking up was the verdict of the 
fervants’ hall, 
_ Ask her ladyshi ” gai 
iltboroughe adyship to come to me,” said Lord 
., Yes, m'lord 1” 
ian cll, George 2? 
esi ady Millborough was wearing a gown of flame- 
oo satin, and it clung to ber superb, exquisite 
ero she walked across to her husband. Her 
tly-defined, supercilious brows were slightly 
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cnravelling the  Millborough mystery. He 
marries 

LISETTE DUPONT, a lively little French maid at 
the Hall. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Street: Better 
known as Old Stump—owing to a malformed 
hand. He is really Miss Delorme’s wronged 
husband, and has sworn to kill her when next they 
meet. In London, Old Stump robs Fairy of the 
bag ponaiang the jewels—in reality paste—and 
blackmails Lady Millborough. 


BETH WILLOW has been adopiat by Fairy’s father. 
ae is the daughter of Lord Millborough and Mary 
yder, 
MARCUS DRAKE: Lord Millborongh’s late secretary 
and companion. He is in love with Beth Willow. 


LUKE WOAD: The ne'er-do-well of Millborough. 
Woad has found out Lord Millborough’s sin and is 
blackmailing him. He is also fond, in a way, of 
Beth and has threateued to expose her mother unless 
she marries him. 


SALVATION JEMMY: An ex-burglar who now 
apends his time doing rescue work on the Embank- 
ment. 

MAJOR COLLETT: The head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, and 
owes his Yeon to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that her 
jewels must not be found, as they are paste, and 
Lord Millborough doesn’t know it. 

Mr. VERE: The moneylender who holds Lady Mill- 
borough’s real jewels, and a bill she has forged with 
her husband’s signature. 


elevated, giving a bored look to her striking features. 
Her gown was very low-necked, and on her white, 
full bosom she wore a ruby, and it looked like a wicked 
eye, winking and flashing in the light. Her glossy 
ebony hair was dressed low in her neck, and a single rose 
—a crimson one—was tucked carelessly behind one 
ear. Under her arm she carried her toy pomeranian, 
Sonia, and a scarlet ribbon was tied round the little 
beast’s throat, in imitation of its gorgeous mistress’s 
colour scheme. 

“ Well, George ?’ she said carclessly. ‘* What's the 
matter? Not another Iccture on ad extravagance, 
I hope! They are becoming so terribly stale that I’m 
afraid I don’t even listen to them now!” 

Lord Millborough motioned ber to a chair. His 
eves had raked her beautiful, insolent face a second, 
they had seen what he sought, then he glanced away. 

““ Not a lecture this time, Clare,”’ he replied quietly ; 
‘I was fecling lonely, bored with my own company, 
and I remembered that you, too, might be bored, 
so J thought we might have a sort of Darby and Joan 
half-hour together!” 

The light sarcasm brought a flush to the woman's 
checks. 

“The domestic hearth was never our great 
weakness ! ’ she answered ; ‘‘ but I don’t mind chatting 
a little, though we have nothing in common to talk 
about!” ; 

“‘To-night we might discover a mutual subject of 
interest! her husband said. ‘‘ Take your cotfee here 
—lI'll ring and order some more for us both, or rather, 
I'll have hot milk instead, it might make me sleep.” 

He rang and ordered the cofiee and milk, and Lady 
Millborough glanced at him from bencath her long 
silken lashes. Her white hands, blazing with jewels, 
moved restlessly, but she was curious—and ae 
a little bit excited—the month's extension that the 
Jew, Plantagenet Vere, had given her was almost up. 
She was as far from getting the moncy as she had been 
when he had dared to call on her, and she was desperate 
with. anxiety and rage. Her plans seemcd to be 
falling through ; but perhaps this whim of her husband’s 
to spend a half hour with her, sardonic and baffling 
as he was, might give her an idea. Vere could not have 
written to him ! 

A footman brought in fresh coffee with sandwiches, 
which ho placed on a table at the end of the room. 
Lady Millborough lit a cigarette. 

‘Will you play your rdle of devoted wife and pour 
me out a cup of hot milk?” Lord Millborough said 
evenly ; ‘‘ you'll have coffee, of course ! an 

She rose and sauntered to the other end of the room. 
In spite of her coolness her brain was on fire with 
excitement—this was her last chance—the devil 
must have arranged it for her! The pom. fell to the 
ground and ran towards Lord Millborough, who loved 
all animals, even the yapping little bruto whom his 
wife alternately petted and neglected. He took the 
dog on his knee, caressing it carelessly, but glancing 

(Continued on next page.) 
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ZAM-BUK 
Ended His 
8 Years’ 
Itching 
Torture 
From 


Legs were Red Raw with Disease. 


6 ARRY had eczema eight years,” said Mrs. J. 

H. Spiers, of 10 Thames Street, St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford. “It started with little mattery pimples on the 
upper parts of his legs, and the skin was very inflamed 
and so itchy that the poor boy was tortured day and 
night. Often when he took off his clothes big pieces 
of skin came away, leaving the flesh red raw. 


“For years I tried poulticing, cheap ointments, 
blood mixtures, and anything clse I was recommended. 


But nothing did any good. Doctors attended Harry, 
too, and he was an in and out-patient at the 
Radcliffe In » Oxford 


“Then, on a friend’s advice, I got Harry to start 
with Zam-Buk, and a few days afterwards he said the 
pain and itching weren’t as bad, while his legs 
certainly looked healthier. The boy was quite eager 
to continue the Zam-Buk treatment, which gradually 
dried up the heavy disc! and drew all the 
inflammation from his legs. New skin began to cover 
the raw places, and in a little while Harry was 
absolutely free from the dreadful disease.” 


(There's nething else medicinally as goed as Zam Ruk.) 
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CRIPPLING RHEUMATISM, 


“ For three months I was confined to the | 5:::5 
with rheumatism,” says Mra. E. Stanly. of 
26 _Eversleigh Road, Lavender Hill, [5..j.n 
8.W., “and although the doctor did all he .5.,|] 
for me, I made very little progress. 

“It was about two years ago the illness oxy) 
on. I had such a pain in my right knee |; [ 
thought I must have twisted the knee |», 
walking, but the doctor said it was rheums: isi), 
The pain oe worse, my left leg got affecte) :5 
well, and I began to get aching pains in my | 
At last I got so bad that I could not get alout 
the house without taking hold of tho furnitiro, 
The affected parts became badly swollen. 

“Since using Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, 
however, J have enjoyed much better healt!,, snd 
I give them all the credit for it. Three |..xes 
took all the swellings away, and complete! my 
cure. Since then the pills have, I am sui, 
prevented any return of the rheumatism. [ |.::\0 
great faith in Doan’s pills, and recommend them 
to others. ei ed) (Mrs.) E. Staniay.” 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills help the ki:!:icys 
to filter the uric acid out of the blood, aud si: 
an efficient solvent of solidified uric acid; thus 
ang reach the actual cause of rheumatism, gout, 
and those cases of sciatica whjch are associated 


of milk poured out for ian rat by his bi 
hi it open, ok from a 

om enn tant-fabes, a bottle labelled ‘ Hydro- 
chloric Acid,” and what looked like a small piece of 


copper. 
TD ootor,” said Lord Millborough, and had he worn 
wig and gown, he might bave for a K.C., conduct- 
ing the case for the prosecution. ‘‘ Doctor, I have sub- 
mitted to you certain samples of coffee and medicine. 
Did a8 test them for something ?” 
“ es. ” 


‘* For what ?” 

“* After a process of exhaustion—for arsenic.” 

Lady Millborough reeled, and then, turning and 
staggering like a drunken women, took a couple of 
blind steps towards the door. If ever a woman's e: 
features, and demeanour confessed guilt, hers did at 
this moment. Yet no accusation had so fav been 
made against her, and this afterthought seemed to 
flash upon her and steady her. 

“It’s so terrible!” she gabbled. ‘‘ You, George, 
someone trying to—to poison you, George? I—I am 

inning to understand. Of—of course, wo must get 
to the bottom of the mystery.” 

“* T think we shall,” said Lord Millborough. ‘‘ Doctor, 
what is your test ? Is it a recognised one ?” 

“Reinsch’s,” was the grave, suppressed reply, 
“and it is final!” \ 

Lord Millborough picked up the glass of milk. 
Lady Millborough’s teeth drew blood from her lower 


at his wife’s tall, graceful figure through a 
mirror. 

“There, I hope you'l? like yous rofreshment !” 
laughed Lady Millborough’s voice. ‘“‘Shall I put 
it beside you?” 

He made a sign to the table. 

‘* And your coffee ?” - : 

“Tl bring it,” she said. ‘* You'd better drink 
your milk now if you want it to make you sleep. 

Lord Millborough picked up the glass from the 
table beside him, and rose to his fect. His gaunt 
face was expressionless. . 

“ Doctor,” he said, “I want you!” 

A man mares from behind the screen. Lady 
Millborough gone grey as a ghost—roeled ; then 
tried to laugh. 

But it was rather 4 crack of a laugh. 

“What does this mcan, George?” Tho eyes of 
the woman in the amber gown, with a ruby blazing on 
her white bosom, travelled from the one man to the 
other. “Is this "—again a laugh that rang shockingly 
false—“ is this a game of hide-and-seek ? " 

The silence continued, only for a matter of seconds 
in reality, but the 
terrible tension 
converted it into 
& little eternity. 
The woman 
broke it again. 

“* George, what 


Doctor Samburn, in a most tense silence, poured a 
little of the milk into one of his test-tytes, and added 


doi 
Lord Mill- 


1 to it hydrochloric acid. Then he lit his spirit-lamp. ; ; 

Lt ugh, para After that he drop; the strip of copper into the with rheumatism. 5 
image come to mixture, and warmed it over the spirit-lamp. 2s. 9d. a box, six boxés 18s. 9d.; of all desilors, 
life, had gone to Next, with a pair of thin forceps, he drew the copper | Or from Foster-McOlellan Co., 8 Wells Street, 
the . door - and from the tube, and examined it closely under an over- | Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for hack. 
turned the key. head light. : ache or aor pills, ask for Doan’s Backache 
The woman The copper was covered with a grey film. But he | Kidney Pills, the same as Mrs. Stanley had. 
followed him with had not yet finished. There was a tinkling of glass 
fascinated eyes. as from a bottle he poured distilled water into a bowl, 
He did not and washed in it the fateful strip of copper to which 
till he was back screen. Se gey film still clung, and was clinging, when he had 

table oa it carefully. SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lord Millborough again bore his resemblance to 8 


ble 
had placed the glass of hot milk poured 
# Le motionless stone figure. The woman in the amber 


An aaY BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
img for him thar rom the jug brought in ia ee a B P| S Oats, Phish. 
Y. 


Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plast. 


the footman—handed to him by her. own, with a ruby flaming blood-red on hes white Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, toze+ in 
“ What am I doing, Clare?” was the cold- = watched the silent, experimenting figure as me d EP alll beneet Ook ite ee 
ness of ice in his monotonous tone. ‘I am going to | if it were a kind of human magiiet riveting her eyes, and Ltd. (Dept. PW}; Street, London. 


riveting her feet to the ground. Yet there was a 
contraction of her low, white forehead and her deeply- 
pencilled, supercilious brows that told of a brain 
working desperately to find a loophole of escape. 

The man experimenting dropped the dried copper 
into another tube and held it over the spirit-lamp. 

The last process of a test that has put the rope round 
more than one murderer’s and murderess’s neck. 

It was like black magic, but it was no black magic. 
Just cold, proved, indisputable science. 

The grey film disappeared from the copper. 

Ane tiny crystals were clinging to the glass of the tube. 

nic | 

Slowly the silver-haired analyst-doctor crossed to 
Lord Millborough and held up the tube before his eyes 
so that he could see the little clinging crystals. 

“* Arsenic,” he said in a low voice, and added, having 
gauged the quantity sufficiently accurately with an 
experienced eye, ‘‘ a death-dose ! ” 

“ There is no possibility of a mistake ? ” 

Lord Millborough might have been a stern, terrible, 
but impartial judge, anxious only to obtain the truth, 
as he put the question. 

“None,” was the answer. ‘ Reinsch’s test is final.” 

Only Lord Millborough’s head moved as he looked 
towards his wife. But she spoke firsat— 

“George, why do you look at me like that—what 
do you mean—do you dare—why—one of the 
servants——”. 

Still like a stern, terrible, but impastial judge, Lord 
Millborough turned his eyes to the doctor. 

“Doctor, a footman brought the milk into this room 
in that jug. By ee ee ae ih ors ihe 

j 


in 
ask you to witness a chemical experiment.” 
Dear t have you gone m-m-mad?” she 
stammered. ‘ ical experiment ? " 

Lhe-grey colour of death was showing through the 
artistic film of powder and rouge on her supercilious, 
handsome features. 

The silver-haired doctor with a clever face had stood 
silent all this while with folded arms, but his fingers, 
biting into the muscles of his arms and his suppressed 
— a told af the emotions under which he was 

uring. 


This was no public court, with judge, counsel, and 
jury ;-but a woman stood at the bar, nevertheless, in 
the great library at Millborough Hall, and her husband 
was accuser and judge—the judge with whom the 
ey of sentence rested, if she were found guilty. 

the silver-haired doctor, who had been the doctor 
to George. Marchant’s fathor, and had been a friend as 
well as a medical adviser, was the expert witness, on 
whose evidence and test actual proof of guilt or 
innocence depended. 

““A chemical experiment,” repeated Lord Mill- 
borough, and there was a terrible, ghastly irony in the 
wave of his thin hand towards the doctor. ‘ You 
know Dr. Sambufn, Clare?” 

“Oh, yea!” It was a hollow echo of a Society 
woman's voice, and her smile was nearly a grimace. 
“ But I thought you—you had retired from practice— 
some time ago, and were living at——” 

“8o I did, and so I am,” replied the doctor, ‘ but I 
made an exception when the son of my old friend 
consulted me.’ . 

The silence that followed was so heavy that for a 
moment it seemed to weigh like an actual weight on 
the back of the woman’s neck, and bent her head 
forward. But she straightened up to the full height of 
her magnificent figure. 

“I went to Doctor Samburn,” said Lord Millborough 
at last, ‘‘ because I needed a friend whom I could trust 
as surely as I can trust myself to-night, as well as a 
skilful man.” 

“And you admit him secretly, my dear George, and 
hide him behind a ecreen. Is—is all this part of yous 
chemical experiment ?” 

But the attempted sneer died on the woman’s lips. 

“* This is hardly a timo for a jest, Clare,” said Lord 

rough, something growingly terrible about the 
continued icy monotony of his tuneless voice, ‘ And 
We are wasting time.” 
pnd his head moved as he clanced at the doctor. 
“ You have the necessary things ? ” 
octor crossed the great room, and though he 
was heavily shod, and the carpet was thick, his 
footfall could heard distinctly. He picked up a 
that had rested beside a bureau. 
acing this bag on the table whereon stood the glass 


2/6 worth of PLASMON COCOA 
witli do you as much good as 
25/= worth of ANY PURE COCOA 
at the same price. 

Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


is a Complete Food and Delicious Beverage. 


TEN TIMES more nutritious than 
ANY pure cocoa. 
(Ses “* British Medical Journal,” and“ Lan!” 
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into the the contents of which you have 
tested. Now apply your test to the milk that remains 
in tho jug!” 

A shiver ran down the grey-faced woman from the 
crown of her head to her feet. The logic of the man, 
who was both her judge and her accuser, was as simple 
as it was pitiless. If no arsenic were found in the jug 
brought into the room by the servant, then one person, 
and one person only could have placed the poison in 
the glass of milk, the woman who had poured it out. 

“* Proceed, doctor !” 

The woman’s knees knocked together. She was 
cornered, and she knew it. She could not perform a 
miracle and conjure arensic into the jug. ere could 
be but one result from the test. Hes self-control 
seemed to desert her suddenly. 

“It’s a conspiracy!” she gabbled. “A vile con- 
spiracy—between you—and you!” 

She pointed from the one man to the other. 

“Do you think,” and the cold irony in Lord Mill- 
borough's voice cut like a steel b!ade—that Doctos 
Samburn would lend himself to a conspiracy? But 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Werk ENDING 

Mance 14, 1912. 
insist on this charge, Clare, then we must have 

eh bn witness before we go on with the case.” 

He stepped to the telephone. 7 

“ Who are you sending for ? : ; 

“The Chief Constable—Major Collett !” - 

“No, no!” screamed Lady Millborough. “No, 
» she tottered across to the tall, ashen-faced man at 
the telephone to prevent him, but as she clutched his 
arm, as he seemed to be in the act of removing the 
transmitter from the prong, she stumbled down to her 
knees. 

Ilcr evening-gown was low-cut. 

lor a moment Lord Millborough looked down at her. 
Then something must have caught his eye among the 
clegant, costly trippery of her corsage. There was a 
quick movement is hand. ; 

‘Too late, she remembered ; too late, she tried to 
prevent him, It was tful. For a second or so 
she struggled to fight off his hand. But it reached 
the bosom of her dress and what he had seen when her 
corsage, for all its marvellous perfection of cut and fit, 
had gaped for a moment. 

Ife snatched his hand away, and held something 
aloft that gleamed a bluish-violet in the artificial light— 
asniall, fluted bottle. 

‘There was a choking, gurgling cry, in which hatred 
was blended with the hideous despair of being found 
cut, and then Lady Millborough sank forward, face- 
downwards, in a dead faint. 

Sweat was standing out on the doctor's brows. 
Lord Millborough’s face was just a ghastly monotone 
of colour—grey. 

At last his lips moved. Two words only came from 
them: 

“My wife!” 

‘This was the crowning tragedy of their loveless 
marriage, of their wedded life that of late years had 
becn nothing but an outward formality masking 
estrangement. 

‘There in the privacy of a room, behind a locked door, 
Lady Millborough been tried in camera, and proved 
guilty of attempting to murder her husband, who— 
no matter where his secret heart was bestowed—had 
done his best honourably in the past to make their 
marriage @ success, and whose hope that the children 
Lorn to them would draw them closer together and 
unite them by a common and natural interest had been 
thattcred long ago. 

Just for a moment as he looked down at the shimmer- 
inz, motionless figure on the floor his eyes blurred. 
And his tortured heart cried in anguish, ‘ What might 
have been!” And his thoughts winged themselves 
away to a woman who let lod nes in Corus Street 
end was known to some as “ The Angel of the 
Embankment.” 

Then Laas Millborough stirred ; raised her head ; 
raised herself up slowly on her two hands. The 
instincts of the man and gentleman in Lord Millborough 
asserted themselves mechanically, and he made 
a movement as if to assist her to rise, but he drew 
hack with shudder as some terrible physical 
tpugnance had mastered him, and forbade him to 


tunch her, 
Jn one hand he still gripped the fluted, bluish-violet 
Lottle. He handed it mechanically to the doctor. 


* Doctor,” he whispered, ‘‘ you will write, for no eyes 
bit yours and mine and my solicitor’s, an account of 
this, and then have your signature witnessed by two 
\itnesses, as a will is witnessed, without the contents 
hnown to the witnesses.” 

Lady Millborough seemed to hear the whisper as she 
sivmbled to her feet and grasped the back of a chair for 
ec: pport. 

_ Then another spell of silence, only broken by a faint 
tinkling of glass as the doctor slowly an most carefully 
gathered together his fateful apparatus, corking the 
test-tube containing the arscnic-crystals, and then 
pouring into a glass bottle the milk that remained in the 
tumbler, and putting the tumbler itself in his bag, and 
the bluish-violet bottle. Suddenly, as if the strain 
were too much, the woman, her wonderful gown 
umpled, and her hair disordered, turned towards the 

oor, 

Wait ! commanded Lord Millborough. Then to 
the doctor : ‘‘ You will find everything you want in the 
\oy of writing materials in the morning-room. Do 
“hat I have asked you to do now. Any two of my 
ts rvants will do for witnesses. Now leave us!” 

Carrying his bag, keeping his eyes averted from 
the woman, Doctor Samburn cro: to the door, un- 
locked it, and was gone. Lord Millborough locked 
the door again. 

Husband and wife were alone. 

And the judge was about to pass sentence. 

_You have been found guilty!” he whispered in a 
terrible monotone. 
Pe teeth chattered. All the pride and hauteur and 

‘e scorn that had once been at her command, with 
“hich in the past she had stung again and again the 
man whom she had treated as beneath her in the social 
5 ale for all the fact that she bad married him, had 
i serted her now. There was no defence ; no excuse. 

or frilt had been proven up to the hilt. 
tee i. I show you a measure of mercy,” went on the 
tible voice, “it is because—mockery though oup 


On page 922 you will find three sketches. Bu the addition of a few lines— 


married life has been—you are my wife. There are our 
children ! ” 


“ Our children!” 


reproaching _you,” went on hus 
age at his watch. Under ordinary circumstances, 


was endowed with a terrible significance. 
late for you to leave to-night. B 


first thing in the morning. There will be nothing very 
extraordinary in that!” 


but he did not taunt her with her gadabout ways, her 
past rushin; 
pleasures. 

crucial, tragic time. 


hardly expect this to be done extravagantly, subject to 
certain conditions. You will go to London to-morrow 
and stay at any place you care to name. 
will then call on you. You will leave the country; 
for the rest you can choose your place, and I will 
make arrangements with my bankers that an annuity, 
liable to be forfeited if certain conditions are violated, 
be, paid you in quarterly instalments.” 


head bowed, look 
whom sentence was being p 

change was coming over Fae little straightening of 
the neck as if the sentence were promising to be 

so terrible as she had expected. Then her 
became bowed a; 
mye In fact, she was acting now. 


thanking God for the mercy that her husband-judge 
their married life, she was his wife, and they 


grown up children, she had experienced a furious pang 
of rage. 
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The woman quivered as under the touch of the lash. 


“T will not add to the sg a this moment b: 
nd and judge. He 


action would have been commonplace; now it 
“It is too 
ut you will leave here 


Just for a moment his bloodless lips twisted ironically, 


hither and thither in 


ursuit of social 
here was nothing petty al 


ut him at this 
“Your future will be provided for, though you can 


My solicitor 


The woman, gripping the back of a chair and her 
like a prisoner in the dock on 
assed, but a little subtle 


not quite 
ead 
in, as if she feared to betray some 


ven hundred a year.” 
There was a movement of her hands. Instead of 
was showing her, because, for all the mockery ue 


Seven hundred pounds ! 
at the rate of thousands, 

“But if the conditions are violated, the annuity 
will cease, and I shall take steps to publish the real 
reason of this separation.” 

“You will live your life abroad; you are not fit 
to associate with your children.” 

She raised her grey face. 

“* George!” 

“I will not reproach you more than I can help, nor 
allude to the enormity of your sin. But do you 
think to go unpunished ? You are not fit to associate 
with your children!” 

Again there was a slight, bitter twisting of his 
bloodless lips. 

Roy, “‘ sent down ”’ from his college, was oie 
his young manhood and money in London. LKilcen, 
proud as her mother, treated him, Lord Millborough 
more like a stranger than a father. A haunting doubt, 
that he had long nursed secretly, intruded. 

“You're cruel ! ” she hissed. 

“You must not throw the word ‘ cruel ’ in my teeth,” 
came back the stern answer. ‘ You have been guilty 
of inhuman conduct. I will say no more than that. 
Go to your room. For your children’s sake ’”’—he was 
using the word 
“your,” not 
our” — “foo 
children’s 
sake, I will see 
to it that the 
real reason of 

our banishment 
is kept from 
them.” 

He pointed a 
thin finger to the 
door. 

“Go to a 
room, IfI have ‘f 
more to say, a8 
I may have, I will 
come to you!” 

Without ct 
ing his eyes she 
nevad a few if 
steps towards the ; ; 
door, suddenly“ No,no! "screamed Lady Millborough, 
aged and her ** No, no.” 
beauty changed . . : 
into a horrible, gaunt kind of beautiful ugliness ; 
but she turned. . 

Craving for revenge, a crucl hunger to kill the man 
who had torn the garments from her wickedness and 
shown it in all its neked cruclty, blazed in her eyes 
as well as the frightful humiliation of having been 
found out. ; : 

Her lips moved, but did not quite utter the words 
quivering upon them, restrained by some cunning 
instinct. ‘‘ Are you immaculate? Who was Mary, 

our wife in God’s sight ?” . 
7 She had recalled ie words he had babbled deliriously 
after he had met with his accident at the mill. — 

To be revenged for this hideous humiliation 

(Continued on next page.) 


And she had been living 
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exposure—to be furnished with some weapon, with 
which she could strike back ! 

But she had it not. Would it be possible to find it 
and use it in future ? 

She went her way again towards the door, a voice 
in her ears seeming to scream, “ Reve: revenge, 
revenge! Make believo to be crushed and to bow to 

_ your sentence. But wait. Most things come to those 
who wait. Your turn may come!” 

“‘ |—my punishment is more than I can bear!” she 
choked, but the voice still screamed in her ears, 
“ Revenge ! ”» 

The key was turned. The door opened and closed. 
The woman was gone, and the man of tragedy stood 
alone in the silent, empty room. 

Most terribly and utterly alone ! 
invisible, lay about him. 

“‘ Have I not been punished enough,” he whispered 
suddenly, stretching up his hands straight above him, 
“for my sin of years ago? Why must the innocent 
suffer for the guikey ?- Isthat Thy law? No, no!” 

Low, but very terrible, was the cry that came from 
him. Punishment that only scour, him he could 
bear unflinchingly ; the cry to his Maker was not for 
mercy for hime, but for those he loved. 


Wreckage, though 


“Mary—Beth!” he “whispered. “Show them 
mercy, I bescech Thee!” 
* * * * e “* 


Lady Millborough tottered into her boudoir, and 
dlawed. her fingers into her white bosom, biting red 
marks there. 

“Revenge! To make you writhe and cringe as you 
made me writhe and cringe. Revenge!” 

s s s * * s 


** What is it ? ” asked Lord Millborough as Mr. Eccles 


entered the library. 

“The post, milord !” 

Lord Millborough took the letters mechanically 
from the salver, and would have flung them aside 
uno; had he not caught nigh of the stamps and 
handwriting on one of them. His eyes lit up like a 
man 


es - i" 
opened 
“My Dean Lorp MiuBoRovc#,— 


“I am forwarding this lotter by native beares 
to the coast, to which I am i y 
slow = with my friend and chief, Sholto 


arers mutinied. They took us 


| lem one letter to his people by the same 
| bearer to ee Wade eek 

myself came tly, with a scratch oF 

two. ld Af the st ntincore exe wi out. But 
the mischief: was done, and Sholto Steele—one of 
the finest fellows who ever trod ground—is down. 
don’t know if we shall pull through. We've a 
ng way to go yet, and the native bearers—those 
bo stuck loys inclined to be troublesome 
again. But I 


me, and your 
friendshir 


“Will my tass live?’’ Tob Evans 


Sholto alive, Bisse 


though, poor 
fellow, a 
‘cripple for life—that cur with a knife severed the 
leg-tendons. In any case, Sholto wants to be 
brought home. I am writing to Beth. I heard 
from her before we left for the Interior. Had 
anything chan she would have written so in 
cher letter, and I should have taken the first boat 
‘back. I write to you as I could write to no one 
else.-——Yours ever, Magcus Drake.” 

Lord Millborough bent his head. 

“God send you acs, my iad!” he prayed, “I 
want you—want you. And Beth—” 

The veins s' out suddenly on his forehead. 

He had dreamed once of some atonement to the 
woman he had sinned against in the happiness of their 
daughter, but then Luke Woad had intervened—Luke 


—a sack is changed into a cat with a ribbon round its 
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Woad, surely nearing the end of his prison time and 
brooding with 8 growing hunger on mischief. 

But it must be, should be—God willing ! 

Resolution, desperate resolution, deepened every 
deep line on the wasted face, and ennobled it. . : 

“If I could live to see that—to see my Mary's face 
joyous at the happinoss of our beautiful, innocent girl, 


then: 
Lord Millborough shrugged his shoulders, 


CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE. 
“Will My Lass Live?” 

In a back bedtoom in Mrs. Paul's house in Corus Street, 
the Angel of life was hovering over the tragic figure of 
Fai "Willow—Fairy, who had imagined herself to be 
the lawful wife of Stanley Jack. 

And now a little baby had come into the world, 
and instead of joy there was sorrow—ins' of pride 
there was shame ! ; 

But those who kept the lamp of life burning in the 
ie notin Fairy boar had eter pe love i 

ity for her. » knowing no ‘ gua: 2 
Socels io Mrs Eau and Bothy, 

n the bedroom a lamp burned steadily, and out- 
side, facing the window, Bob Evans paced up and down, 
his lean, face drawn with om and with him 
walked Salvation Jemmy. Fairy, his little love—for 


her image had never been really taken from its pedestal 
in his heart—was ill, perhaps even dying, and he could 
do nothing for her. . 

“ Trust in ’Im, lad ! ” said the ex-Duke of Bleakmooz 
huskily. 


The lamp kept up its steady light—and Bob con- 
tinued to walk up and down, his faithful eyes fixed 
on it, What was happening on the other side of that 
yellow blind? Was it death as well as life who had 
come to Corus Street ? Why didn’t they let him know ? 
Mrs. Paul and Beth knew that he was there—he had 
said he would wait till the morning, and now the grey 
dawn of a new day has streaked the sky. 

With his nails di into his sande, pnd seedy 
figure ory (ie sigik x i policeman, on hi t, glanced at 
him and his Salvation Army companion, then up at 
the window. 

* Poor chap—that's it, eh? The light in the 
window—and ‘im afraid-to go in lest 'e ‘ears the wife's 
gone and left 'im wif a motherless baby !”” 

At last the front door opened and across the way 
Bob cement sight of a poring ben 

“ Well?” the word came hoarsely from his livid 
li Mrs. Paul's beautiful Madonna-like face shone 

ith a tender light. 

“ Fairy and her little one are both with us!” she 
Wiaivatios aang tad h a choky grunt, 

vation Jemmy turned away with a cho! 
and a prayer of thanks to his God. 

Bob followed Mrs. Paul into the kitchen, and sat 
down heavily. Now the strain was oves he felt how 
hard it had been, and a sob of agony came from him. 

“Thank God! It’s been torture out there all 
night! The light in the room—the terrible silence— 
the dread of what was happéning—the memories of 
the days when Fairy was my future wife—hours 
seemed like years!” 

Mrs. Paul's worn but still beautiful hand rested softly 
on hisshoulder. Her eyes had hollows beneath them— 
she had not been to bed all night. 

“I know—I know!” she said gently. ‘ But try 
to keep up—you are the only man we have to depend 
on ” 


Bob straightened his shoulders instantly. 

“That's it—give me something to do—anything— 
I can’t bear the waiting !” 

But just now there was nothing for him to do but 
wait. How long he waited he did not know. It 
might have been hours—days, Time had no meaning 
for Bob Evans. Sometimes the room was empty, 
sometimes he was conscious of Beth’s presence—Beth 
noble, beautiful, silent, and practical—shirking 
nothing. Once when she was in the room she laid a 
womanly hand on Bob’s shoulder, only to be gone 

again quickly, for there was much to be done. 

Then Beth yielded to Mrs. Paul. 

“* Can I see the lass ? ” whispered Bob Evans. 

~ woman with the shadowy face shook her head 
gently. 

“ No. Go and liedown. You had better stay the night.” 
“* As bad as that ?_ Oh, God—my little lass!’ 

* But there is still hope ?” 

The room became empty again, and Bob Evans 
hid his face in his hands. Someone touched him on 
the shoulder. This time it was Beth. 

“You must eat something, Bob, and then lie down, 
I will fetch you if you're wanted.” 

‘* Will my lass live?” 

Beth coverod her eyes for a moment. 

“* There’s hope!” 

Then she was gone again. A little scrvant-girl 
came into the room. 

“* The missus says you're to have food,” she said in a 

Shaky whisper, 2 and then I’m to show you your room.” 
s s s 


Lid Bob ! ” 
He started up. He must have flung himself down 
(Continued on next page.) 
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Pasty, wasty porridge is 
what you get from ordinary 
“loose” oats or “rolled 
oats.” 


Insist upon Quaker Oats—sold 
only in the Sealed Packet which 
assures cleanliness and highest 
quality. 

That rich, “different” flavour 
can be secured only through the 
perfect Quaker Quality Oats— 
milled and protected the Quaker 
way. 


THE QUAKER PROTECTS 
YOU FROM HIGH PRICES 
AND INFERIOR FOOD. 


“Everything’s going up” is the cry. 
Not so! Quaker 
Oats has not increased 
in price—and Quaker 
Oats is the most 
economical and 
nourishing of all foods. 
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on ed in his clothes, and fallen asleep, but he had 


ae lection of having done so, of even having 


no reco 


bedroom. . 
brs, Paul was bending over him, 


“ Fairy wants you, Bob!” ‘ 
“ rie maha me—I’m coming, my lass, my 
love!” 

spoke the words aloud, yet to himself. 

i followed Mrs. Paul, and born = “ he ae 
pris Hoy. A feighiel sob, troke om, bis 
Jie did not see the kneeling figure pig head ace 
Heth’s—only the fair, wasted thing, with fever-brig 
eves in the bed, and the little bundle beside her, a little 
Fandle that made strange noises, and had a queer 
little puckered up face. 

” Y !? 

ele his name in an echo of a voice. He reeled 

rward. 

e * Forgive me, Bob!” i 

She just turned her head a little. 

* Forgive you—forgive me—I was @ man—you a 
Jittle lass—I'that ought to have looked after you— 
guarded you—believed | nought against you. Lass, 
little lass, forgive me ! ‘nk 

“|'m—I’m going, Bob—and, perhaps—it’s just as 
yell—I’ve only spelt misery—and unhappiness—— 

“No, no, lass! . You mustn't talk like that. You're 

vi live, my lass!” 

. hts he lipped an arm under her shoulders, 
and, drawing her to him ever so gently, pressed a 
hiss upon her burning forehead. 

“My love—my love !”” he choked. 
now—and you've got me!” 

‘The queer little bundle with a puckered-up face 
vent on making strange noises in a most unconcerned 
manncr. A little human lamp just lit ! 

* Bob!” 

My lass : 

“It'll be easier to go now—with your strong arms 
round me—forgiven.” Then she wandered a little. 
“+ (Ceaseless I think on thee, wilt thou not bestow one 
thenght on me.’ ” 

‘They were the words inscribed on the bangle he had 
once given her, and which he now carried with him very 
close to his heart. 

“Twas heartless—cruel——” 

“ You shall not—mustn’t say that ig . 

“A butterfly—Bob—and then—as happens with 
butterflies—I got caught in a net = 

still wandering. 

“Is Beth there 2? Is Mrs. Paul there ?” 

“Av, ay, my lassie !” 

“ Bob—have you noticed ”—still wandering—‘‘ how 
like Mrs, Paul—our Beth is—sometimes ? ” 

“Yes, yes!” 

Tut he did not know what he was saying. 

‘Then another change. 

“ Before he came, Bob—such a tiny little scrap— 
I thought I should hate him—but I love him, Bob, 
for his own—little sake. And Beth will love and 
guard him—and never tell him what a wicked woman 
his mother was—after I’m gone. Closer, Bob, and say 
it again—you’ve forgiven—and still love me!” 

~T love thee, my lass, and I'll claim you for mine— 
when I come up for judgment before my God—but 
You're not going—not going! I won't let you go! 
I'm going to keep you here on earth with mo!” 

Kut he did not know what he was saying in his 
float anguish. 

_So it went on, Fairy whispering ramblingly, some- 
tines conscious and at others unconscious of what 
the was saying, and Bob Evans doing all in his power 
to prove his love for her, his forgiveness, and his own 
nocd of forgiveness, and trying to prove that life, not 
death, stood at the foot of the bed, beckoning to her. 

And who shall say 2? Perhaps that strong, gentle 
arn of his about her, the knowledge of his presence 
«ul forgiveness, had eomething to do with the 
‘iausted but peaceful sleep into which she presently 
EPnk, 

Mis. Paul touched Bob Evans on the shoulder, 
and he rose meckly. Her eyes went momentarily 
bind with tears as he bent over the sleeping figure 
and just touched its forehead with his lips before he 
"p-tocd from the room, Outside, he dashed a sleeve 
ures his eyes, Mrs, Paul followed him downstairs 
to her sitting-room, 

“I'm here,” he whispered, “ if I’m wanted.” 

: When he was alone, he fumbled in a pocket and 
thew out Fairy’s bangle. 

..Ceascless I think on thee,” 

( Cascless 

ind then he pressed it to his lips, and choked. 
oe Presently the faint sound of a footfall caused 
ie ‘o look up, Beth stood in the room. Worn and 
inned by sleeplessness, anxiety, and watching, the 
‘mblance between her and her mother was the 

re’ marked. Yet never had she looked more 

cautiful, more womanly, 
he doctor is here,” she said. 


Tailied,” 
“Thank God!” whispered Bob Evans, and then 
press his devoted thanks to the woman 


“I’ve got you 


” 


he muttcred. 


“Fairy has 


trying to ex 
he With another, had fought so nobly for his Fairy’s 


“fe, he found her hand fumblingly and kissed it. 
~ Can 1 go to her again ?” he asked. 


Ma 
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“No. Quiet now—just quiet. But you have done 
her good!” 

Twelve hours later Bob Evans left the house in 
Corus Street. The crisis was past. He had not been 
allowed to see Fairy again, and the doctor had told 
him that it might be @ matter of two or three days 
before she would be permitted to have any visitor. 

Six hours later, for doing something was infinitely 
better than doing nothing, he took his taxi-cab from 
the garage and returned to work. Yet, somehow, 
at intervals the taxi-cab found its way to Corus 
Street. Sometimes Bob slip from his seat, went 
to the door, and asked a quiet qucstion. At others, 
sounds of his cab would bring a face to one of the 
windows, sometimes Mrs. Paul’s, sometimes Beth's, 
and a nod would be enough to reassure him. After 
that he would go away again in quest of fares. 

He had dreamed once, in his simple, but romantic 
wey of a wedding, of a pure, swect, fairy-like little 

ride. 

He sighed, and then caught sight of a “fare,” 
who wished to be driven to King’s Cross station. 

There would be a wedding, and a bride; but the 
dream of the t, dreamed when he used to slip 
from Lord Millborough’s garage to meet Fairy at the 
gate Icading to the woods, could never be realised now. 

‘But you shan’t feel it, if I can help it!” he 
muttered as he steered his cab through the traffic. 
“ Better to try to make you, lass, forget than to travel 
the world round —__ 
hunting for that 
dog—though it 
would be death 
to one of us if 
we met—thank 
you, sir.” 

The fare had 
alighted. Bob 
took his cab from , 
the station, when 
someone elsef; I} 
hailed him. He //j 

It was Major (We 
Collett, Mill-“F 


gave alittle start. 
borough’s Chicf’ t ae 


Constable. He 
carried a port- 
manteau. 4 


“Charing 
Cross !” he com- 
mandced, __with- 
out troubling to 
take stock of the 
chauffeur. 

Those pronounced brows of his slashed a continuous 
dark line across his forchead. At Charing Cross 
station he alighted. It was his turn to start as he 
handed the chauffeur his fare, and recognised Lord 
Millborough’s former chauffeur, who had been arrested 
for the murder of the ex-footman, Stevens, and 
acquitted cf the charge. 

“You?” he barked, with a scowl. 

“ Yes!’ There was a grim touch in Bob's voice. 
He might have been a tickct-of-leave man carning 
his living in a suspicious manner from the way the 
Chief Constable addressed him. 

“ H’m ! ”» ; 

Collett paid him exactly what the dial registered, 
looked as if he would have liked to have given him 
into custody, and strode into the booking-office. 

“Can I book through to Vilneux?” he asked, 
addressing the clerk as if he were a mutinous soldier. 

“No, sir. Only to Boulogne. But a tram runs 
from there to Vilneux.” 

“ First return, Boulogne.” 

That cvening, at dusk, Major Collett boarded the 
electric tram that ran from Boulogne to a small, quict 
watering-place, originally a fishing village, some five 
miles distant. ‘The promise of summer was in the air 
now, but folk had not yet begun to swarm away 
on their holidays. Quitting the tram at Vilneux 
the Chief Constable, in indifferent French, asked his 
way to the Villa Rose. . 

He found it, one of a number of scattered residences 
of the bungalow type. ‘The expression on his powerful, 
heavy-jawed face was not a pleasant one as he kocked. 

It was not a maid or manservant who opened the 
door, but Lady Millborough. 

““+Graeme !”” 

The cloud darkened on his face. 

“T’m alone—my one servant—I only run to one 
servant now !—is out. Come in, Graeme ! 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


“You?” barked Major Collett, 
with a scowl, as he alighted from 
the taxi-cab. 


“This Blue Bird 
brooch, my 
dear's, for you, 

carried my 


Y “Pearson's” 
well in view!” 
(See page 923.) 
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BAD LEGS CURE 


WITHOUT REST OR PAIN. 


Under a Legal Guarantee to Cure. 


An infirmary which undertakes to curo bad legs by 
an entirely new method without rest, and miter a 
legal guarantee, when other doctors and specialists have 

ven the patient up asincurable, even with the aid of rest, 
is something of a novelty even in these days of medic; 
marvels. 

The new method is known as the Tremol method of 
treating bad legs, and by it you are cured without a 
pe of pain, without a moment’s rest, without neg- 
lecting your work for one single instant, and without 
the possibility of a failure, because this new method 

rmits of no relapse, and you are cured to stay cured 
oralltime. But this is not all. Every form of bad leg 
succumbs to this new treatment. Varicose ulcers melt 
away and, combined with varicose veins, disappear. 
Eczema vanishes. Swollen and painful legs become pain- 
less. Diseased bone comes away. Tubercular bone and 
ulcers heal up. Inflammation and irritation become 
things of the past. 

Why is this? Because Tremol treatment is unlike all 
other treatments, for it attacks and removes the cause, 
and if your case is taken in hand—for if it is incurable 
it will not be acc —it will be separately and specially 
prescribed for and attended to until your cure is complete, 
and while you are applying the treatment in your 
own home. This no other treatment even pretends 
to do, for in the other so-called treatments the same 
thing is supplied to everyone alike, and there it ends. 

A large illustrated book, giving full particulars of this 
powerful remedy, is sent free of all charge, and a legal 
guarantee to cure is sent with each book. This publica- 
tion teems with sound advice, and contains much valuable 
information ; and if you are a sufferer it is sure to be 
the means of bringing about your speedy and permanent 
recovery, even if doctors, hospitals, and speci:lists have 
failed to help you. tarot f application for the book is 
necessary, as only a limited number of free cojivs is to be 
distributed. 

Thousands praise the day they read the book, In 
it you will find what you have never had before—the 
op) reaniey of having your leg made permanently 
well, for by this new method you can cure yourself 
in your own home without pain, rest, operation, relapse, 
or failure, Thie is not a chance to be missed, and we 
advise readers of PEARSON’s WERKLY to write at once 
to the National Infirmary for Bad Legs (Ward P.F.), 
Great Clowes Street, Manchester, describing their case, 
and the book will be sent gratis aud post free. 
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A Clever Leap Year Skit 
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SCOTLAND LIDDELL, 
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A Splendid Shillingsworth of 
——Wit and Humour! !—— 
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17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 
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DIDN'T UNDERSTAND WOMEN. 
Taz highwayman had followed her 
from town. He had observed the purse 
which she held in her hand. It was fat, even as 
a’ plump partridge. She was returning from the 
city, and he waited his opportunity. 

t was dusk. A lonely of the road was 
reached. He sprang forward, snatched the purse 
from her hand, and els ge He wended his 
way back to town. Gleefully he sought his attic 


room. 

“TJ shall dine well to-night," he'said. And he 
opened thespurse and swooned, It was fat with 
dress patterns ! 


A Diner : “ Confound you, waiter! Theré’s | 
a fly in my glass.” , 
aiter (examining glass): ‘“‘ Lor bless your ‘art, 

sir, that ain’t a fly; it’e a bit of dirt!” 


Music Teacher: “ Your che pee is improving, 
but when sho gets to the scales I have to watch her 
pretty closely.” . 

Mother : ‘‘ That's just like her father. 
his money in the grocery business.” 


Mr. Podmore s “‘ My dear, you have an ieritating t 
habit of asking ‘Why?’ after every statement | 
make. Now, why don’t you try to break yourself | 
of the habit ?” H 

Mrs. Podmore : “ Why, certainly, my love. I'm | 
sure I didn’t know I did. I'll certainly 
try to break myself of the habit, as vou 
suggest. But why?” 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 

Aw old sportsman was giving a dinner 
lately to a number of sportive admirers, 
and, as joke after joke went round, they 
asked for his greatest achievement. 

“Well,” said he, ‘I, remember taking 
off the right ear and the hoof of one ot 
the hind feet of a deer by the same shot!” 

“ Impossible!" exclaimed the guests. 
“ How did you that ?” 

The old fellow seemed puzzled when 
asked for an explanation. 

Turning to his butler, whom he appealed 
to on all occasions of difficulty: “‘ John, do 
you recollect how I did it *” 

John paused s moment, and then 


replied : 
“Oh, yes, sir; perfectly well. Don’t 
you remember the deer was scratching its 


ear with its hindoot when you fired 2” 


He made 


Mr. Jackson: “Can I have your . 
daughter ?” : ' 
Mr. Johnson : Can you lend me £5?” 


Mr. Jackson : “Yes. 
Mr. Johnson: ‘‘ Yes.” 


Millionaire (to a beggar): 
you this minute!” 

Beggar : “‘ Look ‘ere, mister, you needn’t 

ut on so much sie. The only difference 

tween you and me is that you are 
makin’ your second million, while I am still 
workin’ at my first” 


“CoNSTABLE, what is this man charged 
with?” 

“He’s a camesa fiend of the worst kind, yer 
honour.” ans 

“ But he shouldn’t have been! arrested simply 
because he has a mania for taking pictures.” 

“It isn’t that, yer honour; he takes the 
cameras.” 


UNKIND TO THE CYCLIST. 

“ Arter all,the ‘scorcher’ has one great advan- 
tage over the ordinary mortal,” said the pedestrian 
lly. * 

““Of course he has,” returned the bicyclist. 
“ Have you just found that out ?” 

“Well, it hadn’t occurred to me before that he 
never has to hang on to the luggage-rack in a 
—— re nota oe 

‘I should say not. He just goes spinning a 
oun Id say just goes spinning along 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that feature of it,” 
{interrupted the pedestrian. “ Besides, that’s an 
exaggeration, anyway. He does have to ride by 
rail at times, and has to ride in crowded carriages, 
too, but his advantage lies solely in the fact tha 
he doesn’t need to:hold on to the rack a foot above 
his head. His back is eo curved that he can steady 
himself by putting one hand on the floor.” 


“ Be off with Nf 


Firet Young Blood: “Man alive! What's happened to 
oung 
going to have him ar. 


i Quips and Jestlets 


SIXPENCE, PLEASE. 
Tue other day a telegram was received at 8 
country post-office which read : 
“ Dearest girl, will you marry me ?” 
It was delivered to the proper party, and soon she 
came tripping into the office to wire her reply. It 
read : 


“Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes.” 

This, with the address, made up twelve words. 
She paid her sixpence, then tripped out of the 
office with the sweetest kind of a blush. 


Mr. Doleful : “What would you do if I should 
die and leave you?” 
Mrs. Doleful : “ Leave me how much ?” 


SICK OF TART. 

_“ Wuy won’t mamma's little boy tell mamma 
what he’s been stuffing himself with 2’ anxiously 
asked the maternal parent, bending over the 
armchair. “You have been in the pantry, 
Johnny, eating too much of something you ought 
not to’ have eaten at all, and you won't tell me 
what it is. It makes me sick at heart.” 


“Tt makes me sick o’ tart, too,” moaned Johnny, 
turning his face to the wall. 
But mamma didn’t quite understand. 4) 4.4 sis 


the. 


A FACE FULL OF EVIDENCE, 


Oh, a fellow threw a bucket of 
I'm keeping the paint on my face as e 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. - 

‘ Bonss,” said the cashier to the new office-boy, 
“I’m going to have a rest in the governor's office, 
and as he is coming back at 3.30 just come in and 
see if I've dropped off at 3 o'clock. Don’t forget.” 

The governor came in at 3.30 and found the 
cashier asleep in his chair, and of course he “‘ got it.” 

Afterwards the cashier said to Bones: “ Why 
didn’t you call me at 3 o'clock ?” 

“You told me to see if you'd dropped off,”” said. 
ae “but you hadn’t; you were safe in the 
chair.” 


face?” 
t at me, and I'm 


Weer ENDINg 
Maren 14 32, 


FINALLY THEY QUARRE!! cp 

“TLove you, darling, more 1), \.. ... 
love me,” sighed the swain. : 

“ Ah, that is impossible, precious,” she wi, _.- J 
back, “for I love you better than you do 1). * 

“You cannot!’ 

“But Ido!” 

“You do not!” he argued. 

“ When I say a thing I stick to it!” she s:.:+.] 

An owl shifted uneasily above them, = 

* Pardon me, Gwendoline!” 

“Pardon me, Eustace!” 

“ Miss Brown!” 

“Mr. Jones!” 

The owl hooted dismally and sought anther 
bower, 


BOUND TO GET IT. 

Taz sick man had ca! his lawyer. “Ti! ty 
explain again to you,” said he weakly, ©... «+ 
willing my property.” 

The lawyer held up his hand reass:::: i:, 
“There, there,’ said he, “ leave that all toi... 

The sick man sighed resignedly. “I su)... [ 
might as well,” said he, turning upon his ;-\! :;, 
‘** You'll get it, anyway.” 


“Have you read Dryasdust’s book?” 

“Yes; and it makes me believe that Dryas !i:st 
must have a great mind.” 

* Really 2?” 

“Yes; if he can understand what !i* has 
written he is a greater man than | / w3 
ever taken him for.” 


THE TIME, 

A GENTLEMAN going along a con'ry 
road, not having his watch with in. 
asked “Hodge” if he would kindl- tt 
him the time. 

Hodge stopped his team of hor, !:i1 
his whip on the front of the wageo:. wi, 
with the help of both hands and | it's 
heeling to one side, drew out }.). 3.:+ 
cumbersome watch, and after studs::: » 
thoughtfully for a few seconds said : 

“ Well, zir, when I left measter's +t 11° 
s’marning —— whoa-ah there, Poliin: 
Can't 'e bide quict a minnit? Weil. «: 
as I were going to zay, when I left mouse s 
{ stable—— Whoa-ah there, Viower! !)::1 
f °e, can’t ’e stand still ? 

“These ‘er’ hosses be a plague win t > 
flies b8 about, measter. Well, zir.v'o1 1 
left measter’s stable s’marning tle tic 
were about vive-and-vorty minutes «t: 
the time for t’other chaps to start (iri. 
hoeing. Gee whoa, Dobbin! Vlowcr: 

Hodge appeared satisfied that hv ‘ol 
given the correct time ; but his que-!...* 
didn’t, and gave the matter up. 


Tommy ; “ What does the panes: 


by calling Mr. Sharp an eight ta 
business man ?” 
Tommy's Father : “1 presume it w+ 


he is not exactly square.” 


“How did Bluffer so easily win 44 
Goldbag’s heart ?”’ 

“He sent her twenty-two roses on her Ue. 4 
birthday.” 


Lady Irene (aged four): ‘Mamma, »-' 


do 


people have noses ?"* , 

he Duchess: “Common people, my dow. |! 
noses that they may sneeze and smell, hit =! 
born people like us have noses that they \ 7 


express their contempt for common peop!- 


UNGRATEFUL ANIMAL. 
Apasry of vegetarians paid a visit to the cous! 


———————————— | and, after & fow hours’ ramble in tho woo!s at 


A sack, Still a sack. A cat. 
The sack has been developed into a cat by the 


Since then the bicyclist and the pedestrian have | addition of a few lines. Sse the footline contest on 


aot been on very friendly terms. 


For the five best drawings I will give vurses. Mark postcardg, “Ribbon.” (See page 928.) 


page 919. 


-ant 


fields, proposed to finish up their hitherto | 
outing by a picnic tea-party. i 
After getting comfortably seated to the pee) 
on the , they were slightly disturbed. \ °" 
made his appearance in a rather hasty 1 '\'h 
spreading confusion amongst the party, cac:! toying 
to get over the stile first. ' 
ne old lady ran, panting, behind, reac! le 
stile only just in time to save ‘herself by sera" ling 
through it, and falling in » heap on tho ot!" =“ es 


On regaining her feet, she turned to the bus. 38 
beonthianty exclaimed : + con't 
“That’s your titude, is it? I |. 
eaten a bit of beef for the last two yer"! “4 


toe 


I'll make up for it now, you ungrateful cre’ 


Vers ENDIXG 
u sncn 14, 1912. 


; LUMPS OF COAL. 


———ee—enerne rr eek 


ArrHutel t 
perfect. 


ditions 0 


vie impossible the ignition of inflammable gas, 
‘vince within or Without the lamp. 


<r of the largest lumps of coal ever raised camo 
{ - "is Abram Collierics, Wigan. It took nine 
insbs to hew it out of the earth, and weighed over 
a ve tons, ‘The cost of obtaining it was £83 a ton. 
It was exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 


peiys, in his diary, mentions that he paid £5 10s. 


a chaldion for coal, A chaldron was a little more 
then a ton and a-quarter, and money then was twice 
jig present value. 


Tne highest price ever paid, in the ordinary way for 


co.| was £28 a ton, in South Africa some years ago. 


L-<t May the Home Office issued an order for tho 
te hiishment of rescue brigades for coal mines. These 
brizades are equipped with two sets of portable 
hreatning apparatus, A mine maintaining a brigade 
mit ub keep twe or more small birds or mice for 
teting the presence of dangerous gases in the mine. 


For every sixpenny worth of coal you burn, twopenco 
is the cost of the coal, twopence the cost of carriage 
fron the pit to your cellar, and twopence for the 
peuple who have secured it for you. 


‘Tne following notice is posted in Government 
ofiices : * On account of the probable coal strike and 
a possibility of running short of coal in this department, 
gentlemen are requested to study economy as much as 
posible.” 


From a ton of Newcastle coal may be produced 
10,000 cubic fect of gas, 140 Ib. of tar, about 1,500 Ib. 
of cuke, and 20 to 25 gallons of watery liquid. 


Frou coal we get lamp black, varnish, naphtha, 
benzene and aniline dyes, insecticide for crops, carbolic 
acid, salycilie acid, a food preservative, asphalte, and 
vatiuus sulphates, 


Porsoxovs or explosive gases are constantly being 
given off by the coal as it is mined, and these have to be 
swept away. A whirlwind of aic is forced through the 
nine, clearing out all foul gas. 


Drv emner is the worst month for mining disasters. 
Since 1860 there have heen twenty colliery disasters 
during the last mouth of the year, resulting in a total 
death roll of 1,500 miners, 


At least two shafts for each mine are required by 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. They must be at a 
Dinimum distance from each other of fifteen yards, 


Prick and opaque as it generally is, nevertheless 
coal can be ground into such thin slices as to be quite 
tran-parent. 


{ is a fairly common thing to find in the coal itsclf 
the trunks of trees still standing upright. 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your 
hand 


g 
And see what we will give you. 


This is our latest device for distributing gifts 
among the loyal readers of ** P.W.” 

It is not a competition, there is no entrance fee. 
All you have to do is just simply to carry about with 
you in the street, in the train, on a ’bus, or tram your 
usual copy of “ Pearson’s Weekly ** and wait till you 
are spotted by one of the many representatives of 

.W.”, who are all over the country. 
__ Having seen you carrying a copy of the current 
ae of the paper, our representative will quietly 
and you a postcard, ready stamped and addressed, 
to the Editor of “ P.W.” in London, On this post- 
card is a long list of gifts, and all you have to do is 
ist to place a tick against the gift you prefer, write 
ae ‘name and address in the space provided, and 
‘op the postcard ia the nearest pillar box, 
will morning or so later the gift you have selected 
the Edine at your address with the compliments of 
gif <Uitor, Already many readers have received 
_Facellege this manner. You'll finda fourth list of 
“mes and addresses on page 928. Soremember to 


Carry your “ Pearson’s’’ in your 
es hand 


g 
See what we will give you. 
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HAIR GROWS EIGHT 
INCHES IN TWO MONTHS. 


Considerable interest has been aroused among 
hair specialists and scientists by the remarkable 
hair-growing properties of a new discovery which 
secms to have upset all the old ideas of what could 
be accomplished in the line of hair growing on the 
human head. One case which has recently been 
investigated and found absolutely authentic is that 
of Miss Clara Knee, 145 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
London, N.W., who in an interview stated that a 
few years ago she cut her hair short in front, but 
for some unknown reason it never grew out again 
beyond five or six inches although she tried many 
highly recommended and expensive hair tonics 
and lotions; she also suffered terribly from 
dandruff and itching scalp and asa result her hair 
was falling out rapidly. At last, at the request 
of a friend, she tried a bottle of Harriett Mcta’s 
Gold Medal Hair Tonic, and to her delighted 
astonishment her hair not only stopped falling out, 
but the intolerable itching ceased as if by magic; 
and, best of all, her hair began to grow in a most 
marvellous manner, and at the end of two months 
it had grown over eight inches. The phenomenal 
success of this new discovery in the treatment of 
all forms of hair or scalp trouble, such as baldness, 
dandruff, falling hair, grey hair, itching scalp, etc., 
has led the manufacturers to arrange with leading 
chemists everywhere to sell it under a signed 
alae guarantec of satisfaction or money back. 

f you are suffering from any form of bair or scalp 
trouble, we advise you to go to your own chemist, 
aman in whom you must have confidence, and 
ask him for a bottle of Harriett Meta’s Gold 
Medal Hair Tonic with his signed personal 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back. We are 
pleased to announce that you can obtain Harriett 
Meta’s Gold Medal Hair Tonic under a signed 
persons guarantee of satisfaction or money back 

rom Boots’ Cash Chemists, all branches; Lewis 
and Burrow’s, all branches; Taylor’s Drug Stores, 
all branches; Timothy White and Co. Ltd., all 
branches; Parke’s Drug Stores, all branches; the 
Army and Navy Stores, Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, 
Selfridge’s, and the Junior Army and Navy 
Stores, and from leading chemists everywhere. 


from 


ert = 

“It's no good; I give in; I’m too tired 
any farther, 
Now I’m too fat, I suppose,” 

“Oh, this ts dreadful! Why didn’t 
Antipon weeks ago, rhen I advised you to 
and I’m pounds and pounds lighter. You 

_ have won again this year.” 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 


4s, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c. 


Splendid Complete Stories 
The March NOVEL Magazine. 


Now is the time 
for Boiled Puddings, 


Serve them with 


Bird's 


Get your next hat 
cksons’. 
Call at the nearest 
branch or send for 

style book. 


JACKSONS' Ltd., Victoria Works, STOCKPORT. @ 


l to a0 


And to think that I won last year! 
you tale 


T die, 
might 


Custard HOT 


It makes a rich cream sauce and 


transforms the plainest pudding 
into a delightful treat for the 
children: besides, as all mothers 
should know, it is so wholesome 
and nutritious. 


Serve immediately while Hot. 


Always ask for BIRD’S, the PURE Cust 


Prepare the BIRD'S Custard in the usual way and 


Try also the delicious dish—BIRD'S Creamy 
Custard Sauce poured over Hot Stewed Prunes. 


ard, 


mht Pes) 


> 


and 


How it Helped Him In 
—His Hour of Need. — 


By C. D. LESLIE. 


Tus sight that met the new-comer as he entered the 
“shaving saloon” might well daunt a prospective 
customer. A man newly risen from the barber’s chair 
was staunching a wound on his shaven chin with a 
blood-stained napkin, and using language Bey 
showing temper as well as his skin had been lacerated. 
But the barber defended himself with spirit. . 

“The man as can shave your chin without cutting 


you don’t live in London nor anywhere else. You 
grow a beard and come ’ere for an ‘air cut.” 
“Cut! Hal” was the retort. ‘No, you can’t 


avoid cuts if you come here. You’re a butcher, not a 
barber. Os perhaps you think you're a surgeon. 
But I asked you to shave me, not bleed me.” 

He flung down twopence with the air of a man 
paying an unjust debt, and stalked haughtily forth. 

‘The barber calmly lathered his new victim. ‘“ Don’t 
you be afraid, sir,” he said encouragingly. ‘“‘’E 
shaves for a week with his own razor, which I believo 
‘is wife uses for peeling potatoes, till ’is chin’s raw, 
and then comes to me. Peppery chap, too, green- 
grocers generally are, I notice. I expect it’s tho early 
rising tries °em, and then ’e’s ’ad trouble. That was 
Kelleway, whose assistant, Bert Ward, ad legacy left 
’im. Heard about it?” 

The customer confessed ignorance. 

“ Caused a bit of talk. ‘The shop's round the corner 
and does a nice business. He kceps two assistants 
and has ’em live in. And ’e has a daughter as well as 
a wife, and that was tho beginning of it. If ever 
there’s a row in a peaceful "apPy ’ome there is a good- 
looking young woman at the bottom of it. 

“They all thought a lot of Horace Moore at Kelle- 
way’s. Ho was a big, active young fellow of twenty- 
two, and a fine footballer when he got an afternoon off. 
Kelleway called *im his right-hand man. He.called 
Bort Ward a good many things ‘afore the legacy but 
never that. He was a shy, red-haired chap, that 
Horace could ‘ave licked with one fist. Bert an 
uncle that had a bit of property in Willesden, and he 
paid Kelleway a trifle to take his nephew. 

“© 7'm afraid he’s a good-for-nothing,’ he said, ‘and 
he’s as lazy as they make ’em. Three situations I’ve 
got ’im, and three times ’e’s had the boot. This is his 
last chance. Work him hard, Mr. Kelloway, work him 
hard. Don’t let ‘im addle what brains ’o’s got by 
sleeping too much. Hustle him, it’ll be a kindnoss. 
He’ll have tostand it, for I’ve done with him, and it’s 
the key of the strect for him if he leaves you, and he 
knows it.’ 

“Well, Bert spent a lively three months in his new 
place. Kelleway and ’is wife and Horace looked 
after him like three Dutch uncles. They nearly killed 
pos with kindness.“ There was always a job waiting 

or ’im, ’ 

“‘ When he wasn't driving the cart or serving in the 
shop, they set him scrubbing floors, or whitewashin 
the attics, or cg wood in the backyard. He’ 
have chucked the job fifty times but for Aggie Kelleway. 
They were all so down on the poor young man that it 
set ‘er in his favour, and she’d take ti part and stand 
up for him over and over again. 

“ Horace and she quarrelled over Bert ; they’d been 
doing a little love-making more or less on the sly, but 
she broke with him. 

‘“‘Mind you, Bert weren’t starved or really ill- 
treated, but just hustled; and, growing spoony on 
Aggie, ’e grinned and bore it, betag mighty proud that 
she seemingly preferred him to Horace and would go 
out walking with ’im on Sundays. Ho asked hes to 
marry him, and she laughed and told ’im to rise in the 
world a bit first, and then she’d think about it. 

“*T do rise in the world,’ says poor Bert, 
at three o’clock three mornings a week.’ 

“For this was his greatest hardship. The time 
being summer Kelleway ’ad to be at Covent Garden b 
four o’clock three times a week, and it was Bert's jo’ 
to harness the horse and drive his master there and 
bring ’im back with the fruit and vegctables. Before 
Bert came, tho rule had always been that the assistants 
were to take it in turn to drive Kelleway, but Horace 
said it would do Bert good to go, and go he had to. 

‘One evening Bert came in to find on his plate 
a lotter with a black edge. ‘ Ho,’ he says, taking it up, 
‘I’m afraid I can guess what this moans. Cousin 
Charles’ writing, and I heard last week the old gentle- 
man was very bad.’ 

‘“** Your uncle dead ?’ asks Mrs. Kelloway. 

“© Yes, poor old chap, died two days ago, and the 
funeral’s Thursday,’ he answers, looking up from the 


‘I rise 


Now ladies! Can you tell me the difference between a poor cook and a pancake? (Turn to page 


letter. ‘I suppose, sir, I may have a day off to attend 
it?’ 

“Qh, yes,’ says Kelleway. : 

“© Won't leave you anything, will he 
lady, ‘ he’s got a son and 4 daughter.’ 

“'Y don’t know, I rather think he will, My mother 
was his favourite sister.’ 

“© Shouldn’t think so by the way he talked of you 
when he arranged for you to come here, began 
Kelloway, but Bert laughs and says, ‘Oh, that 8 
nothing, he talked like that of his owa children. 

“ On Thursday Bert put on his best suit and went to 
the funeral. His suit was gray, not black, but Aggie 
sewed a crape band on his arm, and Mrs. Kelloway let 
him have one of her husband's white shirts, all his 
being coloured. . 

“When he returned his eyes were gleaming. He 
waved his ‘ands, but couldn't speak at first for excite- 
ment. 

“* What is it?’ they all cries. 

“<¢ He's treated me fine,’ splutters Bert. 
equally with Charlie and Flora.’ 

“© Good for you,’ says Kelleway, 
he died worth ?’ 

“© Over three thousand pounds.’ ; 

“Tt took their breath away; they sat staring at 
him. 

“*D’you mean you get a thousand pounds ?’ 
gasps Horace at last. 

“Bert nods ; grinning like a Chinese idol. 

“© Bless and save us,’ says Mrs. Kelleway. ‘And 
the tea’s half cold. Aggie make Bert some fresh, and 
boil ’im an egg. Not the Russian, but the breakfast,’ 
and she gets up and fetches a cushion off the sofa, and 
ey it on a chair, and pats it, and makes him sit down 

ide ’er. 

“*T can hardly realise it,’ says Bert. 

“*T can,’ says Horace, looking at Mrs. Kelleway. 

“When ho’s a little calmer he tells them of the will, 
and how his uncle ‘in memory of his beloved sister 
Emma’ leaves him co-heir with his son and daughter. 
‘But I sha’n't get the money just yet,’ he goes on. 
‘The lawyer says the settling of the estate will take 
three or four months. However, the money is as safe 
as houses, and he’s advancing me a few pounds in o 
week or 50.’ 

“ After tea Mrs. Kelleway tells ’im he'd better rest, 
as he must be feeling exhausted, so he lies on the scfa 


- Her friends 
; admireher 
hatpin bright, 
She carried her 
“Pearson's” 
well in sight. 


(See page 923.) 


t’ says the old 


‘I share 


* d’you know what 


in the parlous and reads ‘The Adventures of Captain 
Kettle ’—Bort was fond of reading, but never had a 
chance to except on Sundays—till supper-time, and 
then he entertains them with an account of the 
funeral. 

“Next day Kelleway asks him what he’s planning 
to do with the money, and Bert says he means to buy 
a ee dircaged business and set up for himself. 

‘<That’s not a bad idea,’ says Kelleway. ‘Stick 
to greengrocery. I consider you ‘ave a natural 
aptitude for the business, and ought to do well in it. 
But, though you’re smart and intelligent, I doubt 
if you're sufficiently expericnced to make it answer 
by yourself. Here's a better plan—suppose I take 
you into pictenihins and we make it Kelleway and 
Ward, and move into the Broadway?’ 

“*Suppose I become your son-in-law, that’s the 
partnership I’m after?’ Bert replies. 

“ Kelleway wrings ‘is hand. ‘You ’ave my bless- 
ing,’ he says, ‘and the missus’. Go in and win, and 
we'll talk the business partnership over later.’ 

“ But when Bert asked Aggie he fouad it wasn’t to 
be all plain sailing. It never is where girls are con- 
cerned. She liked him poor, so one ’ud think she'd 
take him rich. But Aggio’s pride came in the way, 
and what with her pa and ma ‘anding ‘ee over to Bert 
and telling her what a lucky girl she was, and Horace 
looking on with a sour sort of smile, quite prepared to 
hear sho consented, she turned peovish and answered 
‘No.’ And when the Kelleways and Bert went on at 
her, she said at laat : 

“© Tf you like to ask me thrce months hence, perhaps 
Tl ’ave you.’ 

“ Bort sulked like a child, and the old folk consoled 
him, Kelleway peeing up ’is intelligence and the 
missus cosseting him like a sick baby. And soon he 
gave himself airs. m 

“He lay in bed till breakfast time every morning, 
and did precious little work all day except with a knife 
and fork. Nothing was too good for him now. Because 
he was partial to pork sausages they had ’em every 
night for supper, and whon he said ho preferred Adams, 
hee, they were a penny a pound more, the old lady 
bought ’em. 

“In return, he buys Mrs. Kelleway a cheap silk 
handkorchief and Kelleway a briac pipe, and they 


went on about his generosity as though they we: 
watches and diamond tiaras. ; 
bottle of hair oil with a very grand air, 
I use myself,’ he says. 


two men’s work, for ho and Aggie were friend... 7 
She’d always preferred him and only favuir-{ i; ,; 
half out of contrariness and half out of soft-hhes.:)), 


pas to each other, and Aggie and Horacc - 
r 


the lawyer, and Bert reports, in a very short ti::.. 


WEEK ENDING 
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> 


Ho gave Hor. . 
% It's ti. 4] 


o 


“¢T hope it won't turn my hair red,’ says Hira. > 
“ Horace kept wonderful cheerful though hey...” 


“So the summer went by with Bert and .; ‘ 

iendlier and friendlier. eanwhile, old Kk 
was getting uneasy about the money. 

“He kept on asking Bert when it was comin. : 


“* One Monday evening, aftor closing time, Ki 


who had been chatting with a neighbour, wal), +; 
the sitting-room. 


““« T was just going to call you, father,’ sayz Mra 
Kelleway, coming in with the sausages, Awi- ai! 
Horace were there, and Bert, who'd been lyins 0.4 ':, 
bed smoking cigarettes and reading since tea-time, fia 
hollered he’d be down directly. 

“*What’s this I’m told,’ says Kelleway t» tha 
oung people, ‘Hicks says your banns was cali: | at 
¢. Gabriel’s osc gl " 

“They both turned red, and Horace up and sav:: 

“We hoped you wouldn't hear of it. But it’s tris, 
We knew we couldn’t get your consent, so bot’: |) i): 
turned twenty-one, we are doing without it. 1\. 5 


a new job, and we'll live with my mother.’ 


ou fool,’ says Mrs. Kelleway to Aggie, ‘1 fu-ing 
a man with a thousand pounds to his name.’ e 

“* Tf there’s any law in the land,’ says Kellow++ to 
Horace, ‘ you 8 -for-nothing scamp, you sha nt avy 
my daughter. 

“The four of °em was staring at each other all 
highly excited, when the door bell rang. 

“Answer it—you,’ says Kelloway, and Heri 
obeys. 

““*T’ve come to see my cousin, Bert,’ says the w:ll. 
dressed stranger ’e finds on the doorstcp. 

“ Horace takes him into tho parlour and intrw':: + 
‘im, and Mrs. Kelleway is all smiles, and invites i:: 19 
join them at supper. ‘ Bert will be down din. .., 
she says, ‘ he’s in his room washing ’is hands.’ 

*“*How is the young shaver?’ asks the cv.n 
after he’d shaken bands and thrown a glance of #'1:::1- 
tion at Aggic, who ’ad a fine colour. “Lhaven: 1 
or heard of him since the poor old dad's fuuers. [ 
hope he’s giving satisfaction.’ 

‘*That he is,’ declares Kelleway. 
obliged to your poor late father for bringing ‘ii! +: 
he’s got a fine head for business, has Bert; lesa: 5 


"Pn mak 


maa who will go far.’ 
““* You surprise me, his other employers s'" 3 
different song.’ § 
asd didn’t understand ’is nature. J!” 
I’vedeveloped ’isintollect. He’sassmartas sine". d 
a fine judge of pertaters. I’m taking ’im int» 
ship. We're moving to larger premises nxt ''" & 
day, and the new shop will be Kelleway ani W»: |. 
‘The visitor lays down his knife and fork ar! ~"s 
and then picks °em up with a laugh. ‘‘Talins | 
into partnership ! That’s a good joke; you hias,!# 
the minute, I thought you meant it.’ ; 
““*7 do; of course ’e brings his Iegicy in'> ©» 
business.’ 


«His legacy! What's the good of ten pit is!) 
business like yours ?’ 
“*Ten pounds,’ gasps Kolleway, ‘he'd a‘) wt 
left ’im.’ - 
“© You're out by nine-hundred-and-ninety pon 
“Didn't your father leave ‘im a thiol «! Lis 
property ?’ : 
“**T guess not ; he wasn’t so fond of ‘im 9s AL tits 
He left him ten pounds, and asked Flora av li. ° 
keep an eye on him and give him a helping |: be 
needed it. However, if your good wife anl 3 
going to adopt ’im——’ re 
“© Adopt the young villain,’ cried Mrs. Kee 
“no, that we ain’t if what yousaysistriue. Hee)” 
idle, good-for-nothing. He's viper what Pye v8" 
in my bosom——’ 
“ “Why your husband has just said——’ 
“°T take it all back,’ shouts Kelleway. ‘'s-') 3 
mistook. He’s deceived me cruelly. Where 8 °° 
Where’s the young liar? I'll——’ He sprav: 0 : 
go and look for Bert and as he did so the dour |i 
rattled, and there was a step in tho hall. 7 
“Kelleway made a jump for tho door, but ss * 
opened it the outer door slammed. Bert ad eke 
listening in the passage and now bolted ; ail 
lucky for him he got off, for Kelleway was that us 
he’d ’ave ’alf killed him. ie 
“That was the last the Kelleways saw Gl, ds 
And the last ’is cousin Charlie saw of him, 1" 
Cousin Flora. He went straight to the house re 4 
cousins were living, and told ‘er ’e’d rourdered | 
in a fit of temper, and if she didn’t want him 19 
hanged she must give ’im money to get away. z 
the poor frightened lady did, ‘anding over 3° 
money in the house, fifteen pounds, and er 6 Jw! 
and a diamond ring. se. boll 
“ And that’s how Kelleway lost ’is daught.% °° 
"is assistants, and Bert’s legacy.” 
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CHAMPIONSHIP PICEON RAGE POLICEMEN’S WORST 108s. j 
The Dangers of Living Like a Tin of Potted Meat. 


From the Crystal Palace, August 3!st. 
Do you ever have fits of preety ? If s0, it 


because you are leading a canned 


925 


Duties Most Detested in the Force. 


115 IN PRIZES. ARRESTING a drunken man is one of the easiest 


. : of the policeman’s duties. Arresting a drunken 
Most of us nowadays are canned up like potted ABSOLUTELY NO ENTRY FEE. Woman is one of the hardest. 
eat owing to present dey social conditions, i There are a dozen simple ways of handling a 
ee axe wraseietti round of monotony, end Pagel ag peel pie ie rae tah aed a male captive which invariably end in 
f t 1 m + “ . ‘ oes i 
ost of us know exactly what we are going to do the Ofystal P Few) Ge pice ne © prisoner “ going quietly’; but none of theso 


at a certain hour to-morrow or, for that matter, 
this time next week. _—. ; 

And it is this state of affairs which is responsible 
for a wholo round of present-day maladies, which 
could and should be cured by new sensations. 

It is a well-known medical fact that all diseases 
are caused either by too much excitement or not 

ugh. 
re idle rich, for instance, have to work very hard 
to tind new pleasures, and in their feverish search 
they fall victims to all sorts of new-fangled com- 
plaints. A course of the canned life would do these 
gentry good. With the average man, however, 
tho case is different; he must throw over the 
cant life and do something exciting for a change. 

departure from the ordinary routine makes all 


is the slightest use with a drunken woman, who, 
when the second attcmpt is made to “ frog march” 
her, will probably fall screaming on the ground, 
crying out against the brutality of her captor. 


event, we are arranging another race, to be flown 
under similar conditions, and have placed the 
ped sh gene and care a ike under the 
capable management of Mr. H. C. Howden, the There i tai i 

Tendon Secretary of the National Homing Union, cre is & certain sameness about tho tactics of 


ary oO! 1 all intoxicated women. It is certain that before 
Mr. Howden, it will be remembered, organised | Jong they will contrive to prostrate themselves 
last September's race. on the pavement. 


We are offering £115 in prizes, thore will be no Once there, an ambulance is generally required 
entry fee whatsoever, and any bird of any age can | to remove them. 
compete so long as it is rung. Another one of Robert's bugbears is dock service. 

The birds will compete in six sections. A first | The neighbourhood of the docks is proverbially 
prize of £5 and five prizes of £1 each will be rough ; and for this reason it is customary to sharo 
awarded in each of six separate sections, and, in the work amongst the different divisions of London 
addition, there will be a Championsbip Prize of | police. And cases are by no means unknown of 
£50 and a Cup, value £5, to the bird making the | constables who prefer resignation to undertaking 


the difference in the world. Excitement makes the | highest velocity. this duty. : 
blood flow quicker and the brain more active, The race is to take place from the Crystal A duty which, though free from anything 
It a man has been living like potted meat for any | palace, on Saturday, August 3let. approaching danger or hard work, is universally 


lencth of time it is useless to expect a visit to a 
theatre or a dance will cure him all at once. 

Dances are at the best dreary affairs, and one 
never meets with a topic of conversation in the 
wholo of an evening that has not been talked to 
death. 

That’s why Bunny Hugs, Turkey Trots, and Crab 
Walks have been introduced to ballrooms ; managers 
realise that something must be done to liven up 
matters, 


detested is that of assisting bailiffs in effecting 
executions upon the goods of poor people and 
helping in evictions. 

Wire: “Bridget, come and take the parrot Ghost-walking is another pet abomination. This 
out of the room; the master haa lost his collar | has nothing to do with the paying of salaries, as 
stud |? those of our readers who are familiar with 
theatrical slang might suppose. It refers to night 
duty in which silent boots are worn. 

Tae famous Australian cricketer had walked the When the silent-boot system was first adopted 
floor with the youngest of his family for an hour | orders were issued that they shoul be worn every 


Start training your birds now! 


No; if you have been leading a canned life for | or so. . ‘ : night, but the constant wearing of these had such 
long, you must look about for something really *‘ Mary,” said he, “if the captain of the XI. saw | a disastrous effect on tho nerves of the night 
thrilling in order to rouse yourself. mo nov, I bet I’d get a slating.” — constable that the order was rescinded, 

Get out of the rut somehow. Cultivate new “* Why ?” asked his wife, slecpily. Therefore, when you sce a constable wearing them 
friends, go to new places, have an adventure, ““I don’t seem to have any control of the baw! | you will know that he is on the look-out for some 
Don't be canned ! at all.”* particular gang of wrong-doers. 
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| 2's Records 
( x MARVELLOUS VALUE | FIT ALL DISC TALKING “actines (FF 
AFTER HER DINNER— | | Se rr 


y 


borer ke Wines lity “eiaule The Regimental Band of H.M. : 


There is no other floor covering to 


spmpang wr it fepit nenliane el SCOTS GUARDS make Records 


a woman ought to rest. But how is 


hours of hard labour. It preserves 


ee only for COLUMBIA - RENA. 


|| oe — GD 


of your room, and a simple promise } 
to pay the balance by weekly or . J 
ae monthly instalments, gets you a The Bandmaster of the famous Regimental 
.i-nola at once. We pay carriage. Write for patterns to-day. For cas ‘ , ob 
with order wo allow 2/- in the £ discount. Band of H.M. Scots Guards writes: “I am * 


astounded at the remarkable standard of per- 
fection reached by Columbia-Rena Records, 
and, as perhaps is only natural, notice this 
particularly in the records by the Scots Guards 
Band. I can pick out each musician when I 
hear one of our records, so clearly defined 


Yds. Yds. J Quality. Fo Quality. are they by your process of recording. I 

3 u Bs iischuiding Bonter) o ; o aS consider that your records of our band could 

3 by : _ i 4 . not be improved.’’—F. W. WOOD, Bandmaster. , 
v ” 


| Any other size at proportionate prices. 


ex J 
POST THIS AT ONCE. FIFTY DOUBLE-SIDED RECORDS READY. 1 
RESET SE ELE SEEM EE ESE ST 1S PS LT a 1 
To CATESBYS Ltd., LONDON, W. . 7 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted _ by Isobel. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


An inexpensive Porridge. 

Place half a pint of fine oatmeal in water and 
soak for twelve hours. Then pour over it a pint 
of boiling milk, add a little salt, and place in a 
buttered basin large enough to hold it. Cover with 
a woll-foured cloth, and bake for one hour and a 
half, Serve with boiled milk thickened with 
flour. 

Herb Pancakes. 

Make pancakes in the ordinary way. Then 
chop finely some parsley and place with two ounces 
of butter in a stewpan. Cook till tender, then stir 
in two ounces of chopped ham. Spread a layor of 
this mixture over each pancake, roll it up neatly, 
and place them side by side in a stewpan, with 
just enough stock to keep them from burning. 
Cover closely, and steam for half an hour. 

Potato Mould. 

‘Take one egg and beat it up thoroughly. Mix 
with it the third of a pint of milk, a tablespoonful 
of sugar, a little grated lemon rind, and as much 
cold boiled grated potato as will form a thick 
batter. Pour the mixture into a well-buttered 
mould, and bake in a hot oven for half an hour, 
When nicely brown turn out, and serve. 

Bretonne Lentils. 

Take onv teacup and a half of lentils and wash 
in several waters. Place in a basin with three tea- 
cups of cold water, and soak all night. Next day 
placo them in a saucepan with the water in which 
they were soaked, add two ounces of ham fat 
(cooked or uncooked) cut in very small pieces, one 
finely chopped shallot, a pinch of pepper, and a 
little salt. Simmer for two hours until it becomes 
a thick pucée. Add more water, if necessary, 
while it cooks. Serve very hot with a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley sprinkled over it. 


FOUR LENTEN DISHES. 
Presh Herrings (Boiled). 

Clean out the gills, and place the fish in a 
saucepan in warm, salted water. Allow to boil 
moderately fast, and as soon as cooked remove 
from the saucepan. Serve on a strainer with 
melted butter to which a little anchovy sauce has 
been added. 


Fish a la Portuguese. (A ind i 
used for this Tish) oy ra an ELIE 


Placo the fish in a deep piedish with two 
onions sliced and fried, three tomatoes sliced, a 
little thyme, stock, a tablespoonful of vinegar, the 
same quantity of oil, pepper and salt to taste, and 
a sprinkling of flour. Put a few pieces of dripping 
over the fish, and bake in a hot oven for one hour. 
Do not cover the dish, but allow the fish to become 
brown. Serve in the piedish. 

Cod’s Head. 

Take one cod’s head and shoulders, and wash 
and clean thoroughly. Place it in a dripping-tin 
and divide two, ounces’ of butter into small piecos, 
placing them over the fish. Bake for one hour, 
lasting frequently. Place on a dish, cover with 
raspings, and garnish with sprigs of parsley and cut 
lemon. Strain the liquid from the tin, season with 
salt and pepper, add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
and a little chopped parsley. Make this quite hot 
and servo in a sauce turecn, se! 
Pish Custard Fuddings. 

oe Grease thoroughly six small basins or moulds 
and sprinkle a little finely chopped parsley and 
cayenne pepper 4t the bottom of each. I'reo one 
quarter of a pourid of cooked fish from all skin and 
bone, chop it finely, and half fill the basins. Make 
a custard with four eggs and half a pint of milk 
season it with pepper, salt, and anchovy essence. 
Strain, and pourover the fish. Place the basins in 
a tin of boiling water, deep enough for the water to 
roach half way up, and cover with greased paper. 
Cook in the oven for about fifteen minutes until 
oe custards are set, then turn out, and serve very 
ot. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst casea of Epilepsy, bits, Falling Sickness 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test if free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a boitle absolutely free 
so certain am I of its success. 4'6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Strect, Belfast. 


For the best answer Ul sit sali F . 
wers J will give twelve charming blue bird brooches. Murk postcards ** Pancake.” 


BURNING CANDLE ENDS. 
WHEN a candle is burnt level with the socket 


which contains it, it is generally taken out, other- 
wise it will be melted and possibly crack the stick. 


The most practi- 
cal way of con- 
suming the end 
is to lay a penny 
piece over the 
socket and stand 


the candje on 
this. 
It is a good 


J plan to slightly 
warm the coin 
and then drop & 
few spots of the 


melted wax in the centre, and immediately place 
tho candle on it. The penny must then be fixed 
to the socket in the same way. 


This prevents the penny from slipping off. 


_ 


HOW TO GUARD AGAINST FIRE. 


A Hint ror THE NURSERY. 
“Mare a solution of three parts of ammonia 


borate, and nine parts of potassium carbonate, 
mixed with fifty parts of water. 
brush to the carpet and the chairs and table, in the 
nurscry or any room where children play in winter 
and should an 
can occur as the above solution, which forms a film, 
is converted into a glassy mass a8 soon as excessive 
heat occurs, and gives out sufficient carbonic gas to 
extinguish the fiercest flames, 


Apply this with a 


thing get set on fire no great accident 


222.2... a 
Don’t miss the 


SPRING CLEANING NUMBER 
of 
HOME NOTES. 


It is full of articles which will help you 
with your work and make it much easier. 


Out next Thursday. Price 1d. 


KEEPING DOWN THE GAS BILL. 
TuE monthly or quarterly bill where the cooking 
as well as lighting is donc by gas has to be con- 
sidered in most households, and every little hint 
by which any economy can be effected will be 
welcomed by many a harassed householder. 

In a good many houses the gas bills are largely 
increased by waste in trifling little ways, which are 
hardiy noticed at the time. 

One of these is the habit so many housewives 
have of putting a kettle or saucepan on to boil 
and leaving it on long after the water has com- 
menced to boil through forgetfulness or laziness. 

Another is through forgetting to lower the jet as 
soon as the saucepan begins to boil. A much 
lower flame will keep it at boiling point than was 
required to boil it in the first instance and a saving 
of gas is effected by lowering the jet while the 
cooking is equally well done. 

A double saucepan or steamer should always 
be at hand for those who cook by gas. In this 
way two things can be cooked at the same time 
on the same jet, and both time and money gained. 

All saucepans and kettles intended for gas 
cooking should be made of tin, with copper bottoms 
slightly concave. This draws the gas up under 
the vessel and saves a great deal of heat. Sauce- 
pans made in this way cost no more than those 
with flat bottoms, and a three-pint kettle on this 
principle will boil three minutes quicker than if 
male with the ordinary flat bottom. 

This small saving alone will in the course of a 
year make a good difference to the gas bill, 


TWELVE OF THESE CHARMING BLUE 
BIRD BROOCHES 


OFFERED BELOW. 


WEEK ENtesy 
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To Polish Tinware, 

Dip in boiling water, softened with 4.) aad 
rub with a slice of raw onion. ees 
To Remove a Fishbone from the Throat. 

Cut a lemon in half and suck the juica -',.:, 
This will dissolve the fishbone and give ins: 
relief.. ie 
To Prevent Silver from Tarnishing. 

After cleaning it damp a flannel in linso) ,i) 
and smear it lightly over the silver goods, ‘tj 
polish with a chamois leather. 


When Boiling Old Potatoes 

Place a teaspoonful of vinegar in the water in 
which they are boiling just before they ‘ni: 
cooking. This will prevent them from turn‘ng a 
dark colour. 

To Remove Jron-mould, 

Cover the spot thickly with cream of t.rtar, 
twist cloth to keep it on the place, and put i: ina 
sauce of cold water. Bring to the boil slowiy 
and the rust marks will disappear, 

To Prevent New Kid Gloves from Splitting whey 
First Worn. 

Place the gloves between the folds of a dany 
towel for an hour or so before putting thei ca, 
This will stretch them and prevent them irom 
splitting. 

When Making Marmalade or Jam, 

Cut rounds of tissue paper the size of t's 
jars. Soak each separately in vinegar, an] li 
close over the top of the preserve. Then cove: ia 
the usual way. This will prevent it from going 
mouldy. 

A Test for Tinned Poods. 

Open the tin, place the contents in a dish or 
basin, and put a bright stee) knifo in it. Mf theses 
copper present in the smallest degrco it v.:: le 
deposited on the blade, and the food should tua 
be discarded. 

To Mend a Zine Pall. 

Take some putty, put a small picce on ths 
inside and a large piece on the outside of th: ju! 
over the hole. Press well together and ji.« 41 
the open air until perfectly dry. Tho pal wi 
then hold water just as when new. Enane! 
bowls and basins can be mended in the same 
way. 


PI Ty POR OE NERO EOD BLO A IT 


eee Haat -ecetED 2 EL @ yee 


5 Rules for Lighting a Fire. 


Dry all sticks overnight. 
Lay small lumps of coal or cinders at the Lott. 


of the grate. “ 
Put in a layer of crumpled paper; old gi°1F = 
paper is excellent. 1 


Place the sticks crosswise. _— 
Choose small pieces of coal and arrange Poy 
on top so that air can pass through. 


3 Hot-Water Cures. 
Headache. 


To cure headache, apply towels, wins ot 
in boiling water, simultaneously to tho feet aud 
back of the neck of the patient. 


Neuralgia. : 
Fold a towel several times, dip it in 1, 
water, wring out, and apply to the paiata! jt 
of head or face. , 
The Croup. . ; 
Fold a length of flannel lengthways, int 
it in hot water, wring out, and wrap it round Uo 
neck of the child. Relief will be obtained is i 
minutes, 


cee ne 
BABIES’ COUGHS. 


A harmless and sure remedy is 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH C 


The remarkable purity, safety, and freeom 
from all dangerous drugs of Veno’s Lists 0s 
Cough Cure has caused _ it to be called “+? 
Babies’ Cure.’ Mrs. Peerless, 133 Bote 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, writes: “ My ch ie 
suffered ag a from bronchitis, and notlit; 
seemed to do them any permanent good unt! : 
tried Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, but atts 
only the second bottle they were cured to sf 
cured. I cannot praise your remedy euouze 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is suitable 
the youngest child, and is a perfect cre | 
coughs and colds, bronchitis, asthma, Seen 
whooping cough, and all chest and lung trouve 

Price 94d., 1s, 1}d., and 2a, 9d. of all chemis!* 

(See puge 1-3) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


BUY YOUR BIKE FROM ME 
Because I sell—and I am the only man in the 


” World who is able to do so—superb, splen- 
didly made and beantifully-finished 
COVENTRY CYCLES, from £3 10s. cash 

(Makers’ Price, £6 64.) 

I supply brand new 1912 SWIFT, COVENTRY- 

GHALLENCE, PREM:ER, Quadrant ROVER, 

CENTAUR, REMINGTON, INGER, PROGRESS, 

and other well-known Cycles from Ss. 

Montbly. 


: Trequirea Small Deposit only to be paid Lefore 
I send the machine to you on 10 days’ approval, guaranteed 
for 12 years. Moreover, if you are not perfectly satistied 
return the machine to me and I will sohund your money. 
What could possibly be fairer than that ? 


BEST QUALITY HIGH-GRADE CYCLES (Makeis’ Price, £9 9s.) 


for only 10s. Deposit and 18 monthly 
instalments of 7g. fid. 


d @ Write for Lists. 
cacy of flavour,nu- 


& 
inuse’Eppss"!s unsurpassed. rie 


3] 
ie: an : : : MONTHLY, THE WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE DEALER (Dept. 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 


should be addressed to the Adverfisement Manager, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


COMPLETE SHEFFIELD = | 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received b; 
. ‘ 'y 
CUTLERY SERVICE. Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 
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Jet free.—Sloan-Duployan Association, Ramsgate. 
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Briti-b Boot Co., 319 Portlan:i Squsre, Bristol. 


Birmingham. 

er e FOR ANY PAPER. 
5 We won over 7,000 Prizes last year, and give 
proof in our ' Prize-Winners’ Chronicle,” 
so ’ which we will send free. You yay us on 
Brooks’ Appliarce. Ne-v FCR be wins 1s follows: 5/- prize, 9d. ; 7,6 prize, 1/3; 
10;- prize, 1,6; £1 or over, 2% in the pound. 

” Test us NOW! 


discovery. Wonderful. No |; 
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worked out by Scientific Method. Send birth - date, BOOTS. —Save nearly 50*o buying Factcry direct. . 
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Automatic Air Cushior.s, 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 


No salves, Ne lies. 
Duarabie. Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUE FRER. 
C, B. BROUKS, 442a Bank Saltdlexs, (corner of 
Portugal Street), Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 
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i ee ae ausiel MEAG CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED a Y 
Coventry Flyers Mihi ; 
pulfarranted Fyfe Pears COMPLAINTS. ; OMAN i] CURTAINS | 
nlop Tyres, rooks’ Saddles, Wi 
£27 oiSa ete. : : Buy Whotesaic 
2-15to 6 -19-6 All Chemists 1/1} per box. Unsolicited testimonials received AL pairs 13 Pair 
Winer of Gyedtags Gold Medal daily from all parts. ENG Bier 8/8 f."3 
“Fikes and Aceon days, PULL LENGTH 5 YARD3 LONG. 
Set Aree Shope Suna Mag SS —— Love!y New De-igns. Superior Quanity. 
CONG: Cycles from i¢/.,* a 
Write for Pree . “eC: : ' iory, 
. al © | | ris cee catelonne Brepegszemeiung: 


Post Fros. 
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RESULT OF MIDDLES No. I. 

EvipENTLy our new Competition Middles is 
going to boom. In the first week’s contest we 
guaranteed that we would distribute at least £100, 
and I am glad to say that the amount available for 
distribution turned out to be £142. This means 
that substantially increased prizes can be awarded, 
and bids exceedingly well for the future of this our 
latest competition. 

Another Middles Competition is announced this 
week on the first page, and there will, without 
doubt, be big money prizes to be awarded. As you 
willsce, the reader who sclected the word Command 
and made from it tho Middle, Missis’ “ Advice,” 
has won £71 by his effort. Simple, isn’t it, Have 
a try yourself this weck. 

OUR £250 WON, 

‘Tu1s is the delightful announcement we have to 
make in connection with our Football Competition 
this week. 

No fewer than four competitors succeeded in 
sending in correct forecasts of all the English Cup 
Ties played on Saturday, February 24th, and they 
accordingly divide the prize we offered of £250. 

I am sure that every reader of P.W. unites with 
me in congratulating the winners on their success. 

At the same timo, I should like to remind you 
that we are offering another £250 this week, full 
particulars of which will be found on page 909. 

I want everyone of you to try to equal the feat 
of this week’s winners. As the football season is 
fast drawing to a closo there can only be a few more 
football contests, so I would strongly advise every- 
one of you not to delay but to make a big effort to 
win this week's prize-money. ; 


COMB TO THE CUP FINAL. 

On Saturday of this week, March 9th, the fourth 
round for the English Cup is to be played, and this 
reminds us that the Cup Final is due in a very few 
weeks. 

My list of guests to view this celebrated football 
match is nearing completion. In fact, after this 
week there will be only three more Football Snap- 
shot Competitions for the purpose of sclecting 
guests. 

I hope you will take full advantage of these oppor- 
tunities to become members of P.W.'s Cup Final 
Party. Our successful readers are going to have 
the time of their lives in London on that occasion, 
so that if you don’t want to miss a good thing try 
Football Snapshots. 

You will find full particulars of this competition 
on page 912. 

OUR PETITION PRESENTED. 

ReaDERS who signed our]Petition to Parliament to 
stop Fines in Factories and Workshops, will be glad 
to hear that the petition has been handed over to 
Mr. George Lansbury, M.P. for Bow and Bromley, 
who has undertaken the responsibility of presenting 
it to the House, and by the time these lincs appear 
in Fens the British workers’ ory against the cruelty 
and injustice of fining will have reached the ears of 
the makers of our Laws. If Parliament says 
fining shall not continue, shall be made illegal, 
then our efforts will be crowned with success. 

In next weck’s issue I hope to give you a detailed 
account of how the monster petition was taken to 
Westminster and was presented by Mr. Lansbury, 


OUR MOVING PICTURES. 

Wnty spend sixpence on a cinema show when you 
can get a moving picture in P.W. for a penny ? 
Our moving pictures, as a matter of fact, are 
proving extremcly popular. F. F. writes about 
them: ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to hear of a novel 
scrap-book that I am making out of P.W. My 
little sister, who is oaly four years old, cagerly 
waits for the papcr on Thursday to seo what the 
latest picture is, so I hit upon a good idea. I cut 
them out and paste them up in an exercise book. 
I hope that these pictures will be continued.””—— 

Your hope will be gratified, F. F. In time to 
come, when you get your book full, you will find 
it an endless source of amusement for all your 
friends whether they are children or grown-ups. 
You are not the only ono who pastes up parts of 
P.W. I have had a good many letters from 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase or whose suggestion for a title is sed 
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are making a book 


say a great deal of uninteresting things, },, 
think that is only when they are together. ‘Natur. " 
when two ladies are talking to one anoticr ('.. 
conversation is very often boring to a mere tiny 
takes no interest in the prices of frills and fare! 
But nevertheless the fodiea, when talkinz to 1, 
men, can make themselves very interestins if 
they wish. At any rate some young men Gt ven 
acquaintance seem intensely attracted 1; an 
some of the young ladies say. If you find t., 
conversation unattractive then probably the {:ult 
lies more with you than with the ladies, _ 


SERVIETTS ETIQUETTE ° 

TaBLE manners worry lots of people, (',:;:~ 
some don’t worry about table manners at ;), 
Gourmet is one of the former, however. “<:,, 
you tell me if there is any ctiquette aout 4 
serviette ?’’ he asks. “I notice that some prov 
tuck the end in their collars while others spre. it 
on their laps. Which is the proper wav? ]j 
there are any other points on the subjcct yuu 
could clear up I should be very grateful... — 
' Right, GourMET, then grateful you shill In, 
There are many things about the use of a sorvieita 
that are wrong. For instance, there is no need 
to shake it as though you were going to hang it oit 
on the line to dry. Plenty of people do that, 
however, when they take it off the table. Dio 
the serviette across your knees, not tucked ia vuur 
collar. ‘The latter way is reserved for the use of 
foreigners. When dinner is over it isn’t ctijuetts 
to throw your serviette on the chair or leave it 
an unshapely and untidy mass on the tabh, 
Leave it on the table neatly. 


ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson’s in their hand, 


readers telling me that the 
of another very. popular column, the Knowledge 
Tests. The best plan of all is to keep your old 
papers and read them a ain, It is surprising how 
ou enjoy reading an old number, for though old 
in point of date the contents always seem fresh. 
(Modest fellow, the Editor !—PRINTEB.) 
HERE'S TO THE KING. 

I Kew I would touch a responsive chord in the 
hearts of my readers when I invited them in the 
Footlines to write an Ode to the King on his return 
from India. Space prevents me from publishing 
more than a very small selection. Here is one 
that indicates the success of His Majesty's Indian 
mission : 

“Thy charm a miracle hath worked 
And space hath ceased to be, 
A bridge unseen, though not unfelt, 
Now spans thoso miles of sea, 
And India is nearer now, 
Thanks, George the Fifth, to thee.” 
The following also contains a pleasing sentiment ; 
“ Though after sunbathed India’s strand, 
Cold strikes this snowbound frosty land 
What matters it? For round thee lies 
A realm unchilled by wintry skies, 
Filled with the warmth that love imparts, 
Thy kingdom in thy people’s hearts.” 
WHY IS A MAN LIKB'A JAM PUPR? 

Tu1s question put to tlie ladies in the Footlines 
the other week took their fancy, and the result has 
been a big batch of very clever answers. 

Some of the competitors said very nice and sweet 
things about the men, but the compliments of 
others were very left-handed. 

Here are the three winning attempts. 


tT 


Why is a man like a Jam Puff ? a sll rs 
“Because if ‘buttered’ thickly, he will ‘rise | | ee gdp big alt ee 
. i i ” . F. Bird, . Leonard's , Bromley-by-Bow F. Pps. 
sweetly ’ to the desired height. GF. Bird. ie Soucon's Hotel, Brbam, Bilver-sead a Iv f 
Because at a dinner neither should be served | E , Davis, 15 hipley St., Byxer, Newcastle-cns re, Lo..ug 
’ a SGOTs. 
first.” 7 : j H. Harris, 25 8t. Benedict's Gardens, Dublin, Stylegi-r! 
“Because if he’s not ‘ accepted,’ he will go to | V. Ansus, 59, Ennerdale Road, Richmond. Surrey. : 
the ‘dogs.’” CG! Howland, 25 8t. Michael's Hill, Bristol, Folding 
e dogs. Mrs. Oote, 91 Lindsay Road , Dublin, Bilxer headed Mot Mn 
i i i . Ardy, uel rove, Stockwell, S.W., Cigarette Cas? 
Awards in Footlines Contests will be found on F. Boggiss 91 Harrow Road, Leytonstone, E., Penk : 
cover page opposite. T. ¥ Milner: 17 nite Gicen Lane, Small Heath, Birm.ngiaa, 
‘0! Dp a iors. 
PITY THE POOR BDITOR! O. Barr, ¢ he ig Drive, Craigton a, Glasgon, Pennie, 
TuEnE is nothing in the world I like better than | F; QParrell, (1 Ruse’ arengsigat, Oldham, $ ylogrinh + Pas 
helping my readers. It is, as a matter of fact, | & F, Loveland, 24 Dane Road, Merton, | AW,, Bilser G gat Cotten 
‘ . .. Moore, 29 Claren * , N., be 
the joy of my life. All day long I ponder what I} 3. Kaufman, 23 Rugby Street, Manchester, Folding No! S is 
R. W. Heron, 10 Wothesay Gardens, Glasgow, W.. Sty Po. 
P. W. Leeming, 4 Vow!er Strect, Walworth, $.E., P_p- 
G. Green, 196 Kirk Street, South Byker, St. Peters, Newer 20% 
You like’ the 3 ue: Ladies! Purse. lous Saath, Heskest 
. ne, Statio: louse, ng’s Heath, Penkn:te. 
scissors, you | | irs. ‘standing, & Grasmere Rd., Woodside, 8, Norwcod, Ha: Ps 
like her smile? : ‘ 


Well, carry your 


J. Benge, zu Upper Garden Street, 5.W., F 
Miss E. Goss, 22 Oakfield Grove, Clifton, 
. Trott, 5) Roden Sireet, Holloway, N., Stylog:a 
| Shorter, 84 Uplands Road, Hornsey, N., Nail Sc: 7 
Nixsn, Viaduct Hotel, Heaton, Newcastle-on Tye S's sy 
Graham, 5 Mead Grove, W., Croydon, Stylegraphic Ie 

. Sca'es, 49 Ridley Road, Forest Gate, E., Hat Pin a 
J. Longstaff, Ivy House, Park Rd., Btockton-on-Tres. (i388 


. A McAdam, $9 Audley Rd., Hendon, N.W., Stsi:e--" Pet 
Bertram, Royal Electric Theatre, Whitby 5t., W. 1-4 Cp ae 


“Pearson's” 
all the while! 


(See page 923.) 


< 


Opp mt 


can do for them next, and half the night I lie awake 
planning new ideas. Imagine my Joy, therefore, 
when I received a letter from a young lady who 
wrote, “ This is leap year and I want you to send 
me three leap-year Ietiars I shall be ever grateful 
to you if you will.—Yours, E.C.”—— 

I sat down immediately. I looked up every 
possible way of ensnaring young men. I studied 
trapping animals, read up the ied Woman’s 
Property Act, bought a book on “‘How to be 
Happy Though Married,” and asked several pocts 
to write me a few verses on love. Then I wrote 
to E. C. and told the lady the exact way to capture 


Bay BS 


So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


]. All answers or attempt: must be written 0] Se 
cards, addressed to the Nditor, Pearson's Vivo 
Honrietta Street. London, W.C. 


2. You may take part inany number of the fy “ae 


the diffident young man. I went home that night | competitions, but your reply to each must be writu oud 
feeling that I had done my duty and sent another | separate ostcard. 4 icenite 
young man to the altar. The final blow came 3, Each postcard a a Te Dr hae 


of the competitor. 
typewritten or printed. , 

4. Each competitor must give his or her rou: 
Unless this condition is c»mplied with, the cow.s 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. its 

5. Mark each posteard with the name of the eopet! 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand cn 
will find this namo in the a:mouncement of the ¢ 
in the footline. Proviled these conditions ¢ 1“. : 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelo © mee 
“Postcard”? in the top left-haud corner, but ec) 9” 
raust bear the full name aud address of the sen! 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than 
March 14th. 

7, Each competition will be judged 
prizes, as announced in tho footlinos, 
the efforts considered the best. . - 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the poy 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the yes? 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


— 
Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings. tee 


Published by C. ArTHUR Pearson, LTD. 2) (1, 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Londe:. © 


two days later. 

“Dear Editor,” her letter ran, “ thank you so 
much for your letter of this morning, also advice 
which I found most amusing. I only wanted the 
letters as a joke. I have no bashful swain and 
I am not at all anxious to secure one.” 

See the joke? 

INTERESTING TO THE LADIES! 

Nac writes as follows: “‘ ‘The ladies have a great 
reputation for their talking powers, a reputation 
that I think is well deserved. I believe, however, 
that men wouldn’t mind their talking in the 
slightest if they talked attractively. Most women 
seem to me to talk for hours about nothing in 
particular. They prattle on, in fact, as though they 
must talk or die, and the result is tlieir conversation 
is merely boring without being interesting. What 
is your opinion, Mr. Editor ? ’’—— 

I think you are rather inclined to exaggerate 
the “ prattio ” of the ladies, Naa, True, they co 


Lianhs 
se asd the 
separate'y. an 
will be as arssr® 


suits of Footline Competitions. 


“ODE” CONTEST. — 

svited to write a six-line “ode” of 
Kong George on his return from India. 
© been awarded to. the following for 
received : Bryan, 49 Highbury 


E. Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave., Alma 
vc: Mrs. Griffiths, 1 Porter St., Bella- 
Miss BE. Marahall, 1 Park Rd., Hen- 


| §. Weir, 6 Montrell Rd, Streatham 


- PUFF" CONTEST. 

» ladies were invited 
=a man like @ jam puff?” 
size of a handbag has been sent 


to solve the 
For the 
to each 


oving winners: Miss E. L., Adain, 
ieen; Miss Goddard, 7 Liverpool 
Miss J. Lockey, Creighton House, 


“YLLUST" CONTEST. 


‘a prize of five shillings was’ offered for 

n, not exceeding twenty words, of one 
sins in the instalment of ‘‘A Strange 
seared in P.W. dated February 22nd. 

cn wen by W. Lester, 42 Allenmouth 
‘ack, who wrote as follows : 
half-stumbiing, Old Stump_ stag- 

forward; in bis arms, Beatrix 
juan he'd sworn to kill.” 


tales Competition. 


30 GIFTS OF 14s. EACH. 

1 Cranley Grdns., Palmer’s Green; E. 
ike St., Barrow-in-Furness; KF. Airey, 41 
isbury, Manchester; A. Appleton, 4 
ozamond St., Huli; V. Ball (Staft) 

Shools, Anerley; W. Barker, 10 Lord 

nSea;'T. Bayne, 7 Abington St., New 

-yow; EF. D. Beare, Winchester St, 

land, 28 Mansion House Rd., Langside, 

Browning, 43 Rectory Rd., Salisbury ; 

n, 29 Lansdowre Rd., Erdington; J, M. 

eston Rd., Derby; Mrs. A. Churcher, 

-. Fratton, Portsmouth; W. V. Clarke, 

Blandford; A. W. Conner, 291 Coventry 
© oR. Costigan, Cliff Cot., Shadwell kd., 

\. Cowell, 24 Chadwell Rd., Eccles, 

cies, Holly Green, Upton-on-Severn;, A. 
ingston Rd., Birmingham; P. J. Fallon, 

Roscommon; J. Forrester, 27, Park St., 
‘.ray, South View, re a Peebles; 

. Gaol Rd., Stafford; H. H. Hollins, 38 
<curborough; A. Hoskins, 16 Gordon ‘Ter., 

Kersey, 12 Hamiet St., Taunton; H. 

Grange Rd.," East, Middlesbro’; W. H. 

Clifton Hill, Brighton; i ‘A 

ve, Stanley, Perthshire; H. Longford, 
- Rd’, Southampton; H. E. Luck, North- 
ver. J. M'Kenzie, 6 Montag ne St., Glas- 

. Long Preston, Yorks; W, Meade, Fir 

W.C. Milsom, 58. 


Penshurst, Tonbridge; 
Horfield, Bristol; J. C. Morgan, Torna- 
Aberdeenshire; W. H. Nicholson, 170 
Heaton Norris, Stockport; Miss A. T. 

1 Head, Dalston, Carlisle; Mrs. A. M. 

ton Rd., Horneey; Mra: H. J. Radcliffe, 
Malmesbury, K. Sadgrove, Fairstead, 

\. Mrs. E.G! Scott, 226 Belford Rd 

Stone, 23 Winifred St., Swindon; ‘ 

‘ne St., Neath, 5, ae J. B. Thorp, 

_ Kilbarn; Mrs. M. Thorpe, 10 Norbury 
on, Manchester; Miss E. Turrell, 4 Tho 

siown, LW.; 3. P. Watts, 14 Union St., 

CH. Williams, 30 Rusholme Pl, 

Manchester; E. J. Francis, 1 South St., 


7 


of “Thaw” Parrot Contest. 


(Continued fronpage 915.) 
1 £5 for the best last line in this contest 
to. W. BuckLey, Rossall College, Fleet- 
tollowing : 
» hard frost came round, old Snooks said, 
» water pipes soon I will thaw ;’’ 
suddenly burst on his head, 
‘ Vurrot cried with 4 guffaw : 
°* House Full’? means ruin,’ 


‘ion gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 


Old. Market, Halifax; C. Cooke, Harrison 
B.D. Davis, 17 Leander Rd., Liecards 
od, 11 New North Rd, Attleborough; 
8, 20 West St., Chichester; E. W. Perry, 
. Mile End, Portsmouth; A. C. Liddell, 
St... Partick, Glasgow; J. Stokoe, 109 
Newcastle-on- ; Mrs. N. Sutcliffe, 14 
‘err, Salterhebble, Halifax; Mrs. J. 
liville Terr., Crosaland Moor, Hudders- 


ON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


OREEN: 


Story of a Singer. 
¥ EDNA LYALL. 


all BookseHers, or’ post paid 8d., from 
‘carson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


LIDAYS, 1912. MARCH. 


g 10 17 24 31 
4.11 18 25 
§ 12 19 26 
6 13 20 27 
7 14 21 28 
¥ 18 18 22 29 
S 29 16 23 30 


. April 5. 
“yo = April 8. 
inday . May 27. 
JY . August 8, 
‘ay December 25. 
December 26, 


APRIL. 
7 14 21 28 
8 15 22 29 3 ” 
9 16 23 30 i ” 


: “ ALLTERN" CONTEST. 

In this contest competitors were asked to contribute a 
sentence, of not more than twelve words, in which the 
vowels and consonants alternately occur. Five briar 
pipes have been sent to the following winners: Mrs. R. 
3lanche, ‘! Upwell,’’ School Rd., Moseley. Birminghain; 
W. E. W. Blencowe, Winterslow Rd., Porton, Salisbury ; 
M. Johnson, 142 Foxhall Rd., Ipswich; P. M. Price, 24 
East Dulwich Rd.; G. A. Wiseman, 3 Chester Cres., 


Sunderland. 
“ THREE" CONTEST. 


For the best lists of words formed by taking one letter 
ata time from any three words chosen, without altering 
the original-order, the prizes of five sovereign purses 
have been awarded asunder: F. V. Duckworth,. 313 
Hoxton St., N.; Jones, Nantyfiin, Pontardulais, 
Glam.; Miss E. M. Mason, ‘“ Hinxton,’ Dudley Hd, 
Walton-on-Thames; E. Roberts, 203 Alfred St. Central, 
Nottingham; J. R. Wolfe, 23 King Edward St., Scuth- 


wark. 
“ ALLWED" CONTEST. 

For the best funny mistakes in “ notices,” caused by 
the deletion of one or more of the letters, the prizes 
of five stylo pens have-been distributed as follows: A. 
Appleton, 4 Princess Terr., Rosamond St.. Hull; L. 
Boves, 4 Ward Terr., Hunslet Rd., Leeds; A. E. George, 
7 Westbourne Ave., Beeston, Leeds: A. McKay, 197 
Montgomery St., Edinburgh; W. Sherlock, Woodbourne 
Rd., Douglas, 1. of M 


ow DHE «3 
SPECIAL SWEET PEA NUMBER 


rains 


he. -——. 


Smallholder 


should be in the hands 
of every gardener. :: 


This Number contains 
‘INVALUABLE HINTS and 
TIPS for SWEET PEA 
GROWERS from SOWING 
TIME to CUTTING. 


‘Special Photos. 


: Now Selling. :: 
Price One Penny. 


Football Snapshots. 


(Continued from page 912.) 
“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 

In P.W. dated February 15th, tlirce pairs of tickets for 
the Cup Final at the Crystal Palace were offered for the 
best Football Snapshots on Swivpon. ‘The attempts 
selected as the best, together with the names and addresses 
of the senders, were as follows: 

: SwinDON : Doing Not Orerdoing. 

Sent by Jonn J. WELLS, 25 Mansfield Street, Newenstle- 
onTyne; who nominated FRED Atverr, 14% Hampstead 
Rd., Newcastle. 

SwinDON : Nolabilities Debrett Omsle, 

Sent by H. L. Prckerinc, 23 Linom Road, Clapham ; 
who nominated Mrs. PICKERING. 

SwinDON : Orygen Diel Needless, 

Sent by A. Leary, 132 Barnsley Street, Wizan ; who 
nominated Bert Letcn, 24 Church Street, Wigan. 

“SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS, 

In P.W. dated February 22nd three pairs of tickets tor the 
Scottish Tnternational were offered to Scottish readers for 
the best Football Snapshots on ARFRDEEN, The attempts 
selected as the best, together with the nam<s and addreszes 
of the senders, were as follows: é 

ADERDEBEN : Even Newcastle Euvions, 

Sent by I. Marcry, Freeland ‘Terrace, Jolinstone; 
who nominated C. Bratpwoon, Greenhill Place, Elderstie. 
ABERDEEN : Electricity Neatly Bnbodied, 

Sent by James Larne, 87 Union Street, Blairgowrie ; 
who nominated Mrs, LAIRD. 


AverpEEN : 


cenkiouers Nimbiy Eladed, 


Sent by G. G. Frsurr, ho Sonth Street, St. Andrews; 
who nominated G. Gonvox, LL Church Street, St. 


Andrews. 


Lighting Up Time | 
_ for this Week, 


Mar, 8... 6 
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FOUNDED 1671. 


‘Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,.250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


AccidentInsuranceof Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. B. ARMSTRONG, Manager wid sevetary, 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


000 muway | INSURANCE, 


£1 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE pele 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDEST AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMIIED, S56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under tbe foilowing conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address, 
w:ll be paid by the above Corporation to the 
~ legal representative of any person killed by 
Si »OG an accitent iu Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deecased was 
travelling 1s a passenger (including post office servantsin 
railway sorting Vana), and who, at the time of such necident, 
had in his, cr lier, possess'on, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written mm ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, 
'Yhis paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the cConpon 13 signed, 

PROVLPELD ALSO, that the said sium shall be paid to the 
legal rep reventative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

serraunton duty, nora suicide, vor enguzel in an 

—& 100 iNegulact, having thecurrent numter of Prarson’s 

Weekly on bim, or her, at the time of berg killed 

by x railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

anaccitent toany trainin which he, or she, may be twavelling as 

a passenger, the legal represontative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘Tne 

Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CorPoRaTION, Liaiten, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to tive legal represen: 
taticvo of any cyclist who mects his deuth by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provide that deceased at the timo of 
such accident had in his, or ber, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it os, with his, or 
her, usual signature. written 1m ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedut the foot,and that death occurred within twenty-four 
Fours thereafter, and that notice was giver. of such accident to 
the said Corpcration at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. ‘This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be-paid to the legal representa 
tive of anyore dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon bim (or her) within the United Kinzdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
sholi prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the tims be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
sndtkxt notice of the accidont be given to the Corporation 
witlin three days of its eceurrence. 

- The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of icsue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit. of, an is subj «tto the 
conditiors of, the *“Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos, 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitte:l to he the pay- 
ment ofa Premiam woder Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, ov of the said 
corporation, No person cun recover on more than one(‘oupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this payer in respect of the same risk. 

Enbsoribers who have dul. aia th’ 
scription for PEARSON'S WAEELY iraavanes, a et 
newsegent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the rerio 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person, It is oviy necessary to!urward 
the newsagent's receipt to the publisuer of tio piper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certilicute be 


sent in exchange. 


Signature... saree deaessin rl 
Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, March 6th, 1912, 
uatil midnight, Thursday, March lth, 1912. 
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